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HE crisis in Prussia seems to be becoming imminent. On 30th 
March the Committee of the Chamber, inspite of the threat 
implied in Herr von Roon’s sentence ‘the struggle is now for 
existence,” rejected the military estimates. ‘The general committee 
on the budget have also reported that the military budget must be 
reduced, and that the salaries of schoolmasters and all subordinate 
civil officers must be increased. Most of these offices are filled by 
retired soldiers, and Herr von Roon denounces the project as in- 
tended to conciliate the non-commissioned officers of the army, who 
nevertheless, he says, are loyal. So intense is the feeling in the 
Chamber that Herr Virchow was cheered when he declared that 
Prussia sooner than lose her liberty would prefer to cease to be a 
great Power, and Dr. Simson, an old judge of appeal, defied the 
Government after a coup @ctat to raise 21,500,000/. from a 
nation like the Prussian by the Royal will alone. The Minister 
of War was so impressed by this speech that he declared his 
words implied no menace, but the Court must now decide 
whether it will or will not govern without a Parliament. 





It is believed that Herr von Roon’s singular outbreak about 
the designs of Napoleon was provoked by a French circular or 
note to some of the German Courts suggesting a new Confederation 
of the Empire. Under this scheme Germany would be divided 


into six powers:—1. Austria as she is; 2. Prussia with 
the Duchies, Mecklenburg, Anhalt, Lubeck, and Hamburg ; 


8. Saxony, including Weimar, Meiningen, Coburg, Altenburg, 
Schwartzburg, and part of Reuss; 4. Hanover to inelude Olden- 
burg, Brunswick, Waldeck, part of Hesse, Lippe, and Bremen ; 
5. Wurtemburg, including part of Baden; and 6, Mayence, to 
include Rhenish Prussia, part of Hesse Darmstadt, Manheim, 
Nassau, Frankfort, and Homburg. It will not do, one perceives, 
to make the next neighbour of France too strong. Prussia of 
course would resist this plan, which deprives her of her future, to 
the death, and it was, it is reported, with this view that Herr 
von Roon declared so large an army needful to guard against 
France. 





The Irish Church debate on Tuesday night was remarkable for 
Mr. Gladstone’s very masterly and frank admission of the in- 
admissibility of the principle on which the Protestant Church in 
Treland rests. He intimated clearly enough that an exclusive 
establishment is an embarrassment, not a help, to a missionary 
church, and that only as a missionary church has the Protestant 
Church any right to exist in Ireland. Of course he declined to 
commit the Government to any promise to deal with a question 
concerning which the present state of public opinion is still so 
Conservative, but he avowed his own sympathy with the Liberal 
party in a manner so unequivocal that it formed a new tie between 
him and the party Mr. Gladstone ought one day to lead. Mr. 
Whiteside, who answered him, denounced the speech in very strong 
language. He took his stand on the monstrous old idea that the 
Irish Church revenues are the private ‘ property ” of the corpora- 
tion called the Protestant Church in Jreland, that any other 
appropriation of them is “ confiscation.” We have heard that 
cry so often that it alarms no one now. If there is national trust- 
property anywhere it must be the property of a national Church, 
and to speak of confiscation for enforcing a larger and more 
generous construction of the trust is merely pettish nonsense. 
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The somal’ ‘anxiety "—felt by Confederate correspondents 


355 | Of the English papers—as to Sherman's fate has been relieved. 


Ile occupied Fayetteville (on Cape Fear River, and about sixty miles 
from Wilmington) on the 12th March, and is thus again in water 
communication with the Government. On the same day General 
Bragg evacuated Kingston, North Carolina, which was occupied by 
General Schofield, It seems to be expected that the army of 
General Bragg and the army of General Hardee will unite under 
General Johnston or Lee, and try to defend Weldon ‘and the line 
of the Roanoake River in North Carolina, and if defeated then 
will fall back upon the army in Virginia. On the 22nd March 
Sherman was moving on Goldsborough, and Lee said to be in 
command at Raleigh. General Sheridan, with his small force, 
after marching through Charlottesville, has done immense 
damage to the canal communication round Richmond, but is 
not in any force sufficient to fight. Ile has, however, pushed 
back the Confederate troops as far as Lynchburg, and shown 
their exceeding weakness on that side of Richmond, 


The debate in the French Corps Législatif promises to be 
interesting. M. Ollivier, who spoke first of the Opposition, an- 
nounced that he should support the address, believing that the Em- 
peror might by a constitution like that contained in the Acte Ad- 
ditionel still give freedom to France and stability to his rule. His 
speech is discussed in another column, and opinion as to his motives 
is still much divided, the majority welcoming him as a convert, the 
minority denouncing him as a traitor. It appears certain that 
three-fourths of the Legislative Body congratulated him on_ his 
speech, and that he has since been besieged with calls—his enemies 
say from aspirants. 


M. Thiers rose after M. Ollivier, and delivered a scathing attack 
on the address, declaring that the last speech from the Throne 
denounced liberty as an ingenious but Utopian theory. He held 
that political liberty must precede all other, and that the things 
really ingenious in the Napoleonic system were the devices for 
securing a censorship without seeming to do so, for nullifying 
universal suffrage, and for creating ministers who spoke but were 
not responsible. As for the Chambers, Government consulted 
them when it wished its decrees registered,—announcing war for 
Italy after a French army had entered Chambéry, for Mexico after 
a repulse at Puebla, the Italian Convention after it had appeared 
in the Mouiteur. He trusted the edifice would be completed, as it 
was not wise for the Government to withdraw hope from the 
people. ‘The Government Commissioner replied by a violent de- 
nunciation of a system under which, as he said, Ministers were 
masters of the country while they displeased their King. 


A most important amendment on the address has been introduced 
into the French Corps Législatif by no less than fifty-six members. 
They propose to suggest to the Imperial Government an inquiry 
into the laws of succession, with a view to changes ‘‘ favourable 
to an extension of the rights of fathers of families.” In fact 
they want among other liberties liberty to make a will. The 
operation of the law of equal succession, which pulverizes every 
large estate and covers every little one with mortgages, is 
beginning to be severely felt, but the passion for equality is still 
too strong for any radical change. ‘The utmost that can be done, 
we imagine, is to leave the father his right to bequeath one-third, 
but even that is a great improvement. 





The Northern Whig raises a point of some importance in reference 
to the effect of the recent julgment on the Colenso case. It 
maintains that though the Cape Colony had unquestionably 
representative institutions when the Bishop of Capetown’s patent 
was issued, Natal had not such institutions when the Bishop of 
Natal’s patent was issued, and was therefore to all intents and 
purposes a Crown colony. Certainly there was a * Legislative 
Council,” but it consisted of four persons, all nominated by the 
Crown, and ‘such councils,” says Mr. Herman Merivale, “ate 
rather to be regarded as auxiliary to the Crown’s power of legis- 
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lation than as superseding it.” 
maintained a year ago that 
constitution was grante] to the colony of Natal, and 


“my patent was issuel before 


as Chief Justice Harding stated recently in court, ‘is as gool 
-1 to think, 


We should be 


Natal with a merely 


law as any in th2 colony.’” dispos 
with Chief Justice Harding, that 
legislative council must still have been a Crown 
time of the issue of the patent, and if so the her 
might have a legal —at least the judgment 
quite possible,—whi! 

ably has none. *® 
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orthodox Bishop clear! 


If this should prove to be so, Dr. Pusey’s exultation over the 
that 


of South Africa—‘ freedom’ in 


‘freedom’ of the Chureh 
sense in which 
self and his master~—is a | 





ittle premature. 


with his wild waters ?] 


‘Let there be light, and there was light.'” Ile pardons gladly 
‘‘the gratuitous insolence of the Erastianism of the preamble for 
the results which, with no goodwill of the Erastians, must result 
The Bishops of South Africa, says Dr. Pusey, will 
of course—except Dr. Colenso—abide under the oath they have 
troubling themselves about the legality of Dr. 
‘withdrawing of human props” will thus 


from it.” 


taken without 
Gray’s patent. 
only bring out 
* The Church 


The 


the divine strength in the institution of episcopacy. 


directly has it any jurisdiction, and the African Church is freed.” 
But if the English Church consecrated Dr. Colenso, which is not 
denied, where is the ‘divine strength’ in the iustitution which 


And if he 





has no means of cancelling a step proved to be false ? 


is still Bishop of Natal, with an eeck siastical diac: sc, &3% seems 


possible, Dr. Pusey must still look out for some way of washing 
his hands effectually of the heretic Bishop. 


Mr. Cardwell stated in the House on Tuesday night, in answer 
to Mr. Dunlop, that no more letters patent would be issued to 
colonial bishops till the real effect of the patents had been fully 
considered. 








A correspondence between General Sherman and General Wade 
Hampton has arisen from the asserted practice of the Confederate 
troops killing Federal foragers after capture, and leaving their 
bodies labelled ‘‘Death to foragers” todeterothers. General Sherman 
ordered retaliation, and told General Wade I[ampton that he pro- 
foundly regretted all violence, that the right to forage was one of 
the recognized rights of war, that he wished to get the needful 
food by requisition, but could find no civil authorities, and that 
his soldiers in doing it for themselves had been captured and then 
murdered as warnings. General Wade Hampton replies bitterly 
of course, denying all of the alleged murders, 
not in the tone of one disbelieving the statement, but rather 
The English press has 


knowledge 


of one justifying such extreme measures. 
written very strongly against General Sherman, and no doubt all 
such measures of retaliation on cither side are to the last degree 
shocking to humanity, but Wellington repeatedly threatened the 
same thing, and Generals in war conceive that they owe it to their 
army to prevent any unsoldierly conduct on the other side at any 
cost. Sherman’s orders and general policy have been admitted 
by the South again and again to have been singularly humane. 


On Monday evening the friends of Arctie discovery, undeterred 
by The Times, assembled to discuss the question of the alternative 


routes to the North Pole,—-the Spitzbergen route, which is advo- | 
cated by Dr. Petermann, and the Smith’s Sound route, which is | 


advocated by Captain Osborn. Sir George Back and Admiral 
Collinson were in fayour of Smith's Sound, Sir Edward Belcher 
and Admiral Fitzroy of the Spitzbergen route. Admiral 
Fitzroy (who is not, however, an Arctic navigator) believed that 
there was open water at the North Pole, and stated, accord- 
ing to the reporter, that a Dutch ship hal once got two degrees 
beyond the North Pole. When was that, and what does *-beyond” it 
mean ? 
of the globe, and how is it that we have never heard of that 
wonderful ship before ? 

M. Rogeard, author of Labienus, has been indicted in his ab- 


sence for a libel upon the Empire, and condemned pur contumace 
to a fine and five years’ imprisonment. ‘The tribunal held that 


the pamphlet was ‘* full of outrageous and scandalous imputations 


any 
1 therefore, 


51 
Bish p 
this 


y and unquestion- 


the slave is free of all interference between him- 
The judgment, he 
says, “looked at first sight as if it were producing chaos, yet to 
us who know that ‘the Spirit of God moveth on the face of 
the wild waters’ [is not Dr. Pusey improving on the Bible 
] itis but the chaos over which God says, 


of England,” says Dr. Pusey, “ is freed from all 
complicity with Dr. Colenso, over whom neither directly nor in- 


Did the ship get back by sailing down the opposite side | 


. ’ ae i : > ” . : ts 
Bishop Colenso had accordingly | against the Emperor,” which is true enough, but the sentence 
’ 


which is really one passed by an a ithor upon a hostile critic, ig 
regarded as monstrous. It is rumoured that the Emperor intends 
, to grant M. Rogearla free pardon, but those who wish well to 
the author will scarcely advise him to leave his retreat, There 
are some offences which are never forgiven, and Frenchmen as 
well known as M. Rogeard are now in Cayenne, never haying 
been iviel at al!. Augustus banished Ovid, but not to a tropical 


delta. 


| {t isstatel in many quarters that should the Convention be 
jearried out, the Pope is determined to fly, and that no less than 
four retreats have been offered him, England suggests Malta, 
| where he may be invested with privileges impossible except in a 
Catholic colony. france has repaired the palace at Avignon 
Spain offers the Balearie Isles, and Austria has intimated that 
Ragusa may perhaps suit His Holiness. We believe the balance 
of probability, should the Pope quit Rome, is in favour of Malta, 
where he would be free from official shackles, and not asked to sign 
concordats favourable to the protecting power. The only annoy- 
ance he could give would be by making the island a centre of 
anti-Italian intrigue. 

The lock-out is not yet over, though the masters and men haye 
met. Both sides agree to leave the question of wages to arbitra- 
tion, but the masters demand, apparently as a matter of dignity, 
that the men shall enter at the reduced wages, which the men, 
also as a matter of dignity, refuse todo. Lord Lichfield has pro- 
posed ** that the masters should open their’ works, and leave the 
question of wages eutirely to arbitration ; pending the award, the 
men to draw wages on account,” and it is believed this compro- 
mise will generally be adopted. In Scotland and the North of 
England work has already recommenced. The agreement, unless 
some permanent scheme is a:lopted for settling the rate of wages, 
will be rather a trace than a pacification, the puddlers in particular 
loudly asserting that after paying their assistants, whose allow- 
ances swell their apparent wages, they do not nett on an average 
They want half as much again. 





30s. a week, 


The creditors of Attwoods’ bank, Birmingham, have got off 
easily. The Joiut-Stock Company have offered to take over all 
assets, liabilities, an 1 trouble, and pay them 11s. 3d. in the pound. 
This offer, which seems a fair one, was heartily accepted, and the 
money will be paid as soon as the legal formalities can be com- 
pleted. It appears from the final report of the creditors’ com- 
mittee that the bank has been hopelessly insolvent for eleven 
years, and during that time has made less than 4,000/. a year, the 
remainder of its profits being swallowed up to pay interest on its 
That deficit was caused by the overdrawings of Mr. G, 
235,000/.; Ma.'T. Attwood, 12,000/.; and Mr. T. Aurelius 














deficit. 

Attwood 
| Attwood, 6,759/. Mr. R. Spooner had also overdrawn 3,448/., but 
he had nearly paid it off when he died, and the Marshalls had 
nothing against them. The effort to pay off the deficit had raised 
it from 270,0U00/. in 1854, to 340,000/. in 1865, the small profit 
applicable having been swallowed up in the partners’ maintenance- 





money. 





The following sc!icie for securing the representation of the un- 
enfranchised classes without investing them with the preponder- 
ant power in the State, is the suggestion of an able and influential 
thinker, whose name, if we were at liberty to give it, would en- 
sure attention. Lis principle is to divide England and Wales 
into forty clectoral districts of nearly equal population, in which 
every adult inale, not being pauper or convict, and having resided 
in the district for six months, should have a vote at district elec- 
tions; and each of which districts should return one member. 
| The included boroughs would retain their franchises (except so 
far as disfranchisement would be neeled to make vacant seats for 
the district members), and so would the counties; and the same 
person might vote at once for district, county, and borough, if he 
united the three qualifications. It is computed that each district 
would not be likely to have more than 42,000 voters, a number 
| which would be much reduced if each were required to register 
| himself and write his claim with his own hand, so as to exclude 
| all who could not real and write. It is further proposed to pro- 

vide the requisite number of seats by disfranchising the smallest 
| borough in each district. Without committing ourselves to the 
| advocacy of this scheme, we must say that there is less in it to 
offend English prejudices as being novel, anomalous, or doctrinaire, 
than in any other which has been brought forward with similar 
objects. It seems at first sight to be an objection to it that the 
agricultural departments would add another element to the repre- 
| sentation of the landed interest, which is enough represented 
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already, but as every agricultural department would only take the 
Jace of an agricultural borough, no harm would come of this, 

while it would probably turn out in practice that the plan of dis- 


ising one borough in each department would not be adhered 
franc ising 5 | 


to, and that the great manufacturing departments would take 
the place of agricultural boroughs situated clsewhere. 


On the 27th February the Emperor Maximilian issued a final 


decree, confirming all sales of Church property made under former 


Governments, placing all ecclesiastics under the laws, and pro- 
mising toleration to all creeds alike. 
decree will soon follow assigning pensions to ecclesiastics, and 
depriving the Church of its character as a corporation and its 
right to hold property. Mexico is in fact to be secularized, and 
the clergy, for the first time since the Conquest, placed where 
they ought to be, well within the gripe of the civil power. The 
Church party, it will be remembered, urged on the invasion of 
Mexico and the selection of Maximilian solely to avoid the 
catastrophe which has now fallen upon them. ‘They actually 
hoped to set up a clerical Government by the aid of a Bonaparte 
and the agency of a Hapsburg. Rome gets senile. 

The New York correspondent of The Times mentions a rumour 
current in the North that Mr. Davis has resigned, and that 
General Lee has been appointed Dictator with the consent of 


Congress. No confirmation of the story has been received, but | 
desire | 


it is certain that a considerable party in Richmond 
the change, and that this is the natural course of revolution. 


Should the dictatorship be created it will probably lend new 


vigour for a moment, but prove the ultimate cause of destruction. | 


Any State which wishes to yield can do so under pretence that 
all legal central authority having ceased to exist, she has regained 
the plenitude of her sovereign rights. 


The Abbé Rogerson has corrected the Bishop of Oxford's state- 
ment (or supposed statement, for he now disowns it) about the 
750 clerical cab-drivers of Paris. The Abbé chaffs his right 
reverend correspondent gently on his disposition to extract Popish 
horrors from a ‘‘ Newdegate Calendar,” and observes, ‘ Suut 
quos curriculo pulverem clericalem collegisse juvat,” which we might 
translate, ‘‘ There are, who love to collect on their cabwheels the 
dust of crumbling priesthoods.” The Abbé further tells the 
Bishop that the chief of bureau connected with street convey- 
ances receives the declarations of every Parisian cabman as to 
the former profession he has followed, and that only three in 
eight years have been in priest’s orders. The Bishop says that 
he should have included “ street-organ players, porters, and beg- 
gars” as competing with cab-drivers for distressed priests. If it 
had been only ‘ beggars’ the Bishop would not have felt any 
shock, or been able to make any point in Convocation. Clerical 
beggars might resume their sacred functions without discredit,— 
but clerical cab-drivers, however honest, never. Is it because 
they could never have driven their cabs up the straight and narrow 
road,—because they are associated with another broader and more 
convenient road, but with an objectionable terminus ? 


Dr. Pritchard, the surgeon of Glasgow accused of poisoning his 
wife and her mother, Mrs. Taylor, has been fully committed for 
trial, and the case promises to be one of unusual interest. On the 
one hand, it is alleged that Mrs. Pritchard and her mother both 
suspected foul play ; that the food and medicines administered to 
the former were twice tasted by a maid, who twice suffered all 
the symptoms of poisoning by antimony; that antimony in some 
quantity has been found in the body of Mrs. Pritchard ; that Dr. 
Paterson, who attended Mrs. Taylor, refused to give a certificate, 
that Dr. Pritchard gave one himself, in which he falsified the cause 
of death ; and that he denies having administered or purchased 
antimony for any purpose whatever. It is, moreover, proved that 
he is a person of immoral habits. On the other hand, no adequate 
motive has yet been suggested for the murder of the wife, who 
was not in the way of his intrigues, and still less for that of the 
mother. If she was poisoned the first murder must have been com- 
mitted to facilitate the second, a motive almost without a precedent 
in the history of crime. A great conflict, too, is expected among 
toxicologists as to the possibility of antimony being administered 
unintentionally, and a diary kept by Dr. Pritchard has been seized 
containing some singular entries. 

The Rev. Robert Bremner, a minister of the ‘* Free” Church in 
Glasgow, has excommunicated (or has at least taken the initiative 
in excommunicating) a compositor in the printing office of The 
Glasgow Herald, by name James Robertson, for working on that 
paper ona Sunday. The Glasyow Herald appears on a Monday, 


It is believed that another | 


| the Sunday’s work without allowing his conscience to be affectol 
| by the fact that it is the result of Sabbath-breaking, but he 
will not permit James Robertson to do the work the fruits of 
which he enjoys. The rev. gentleman is weakly affectionate 
in his manner of exhorting James Robertson to throw himself 
| out of work, very weakly in his arguments for that course, 
| and strong only in his Sabbatarianism. “I was exceedingly 
| grieved to learn from your wife, when visiting at your house 
yesterday, that you are regularly working at your ordinary 
| employment on the Lord’s Day. My object in writing to you is 
| to urge and entreat you, with the most affectionate earnestness, 
| to cease doing so. You know that it is wrong and sinful to 
| transgress God's holy commandment as you are doing. Oh! 
do not therefore, | beseech you, continue to sin against God.” 
The Free Church minister quotes of course a number of texts in 
support of his exhortation, chiefly to prove that Mr. Robertson will 
| be fed like the young lions if he throws up his place for the sake 
of the Lord. Mr. Robertson, however, does not express any 
doubt of that, but only whether he shall be fed in case he throws 
up his place for the sake of the Rev. Robert Bremner’s view on that 
subject without sharing that view. On this the texts cited give 
| him no information, but Mr. Bremner comes to the rescue of the 
texts, and proposes to cut him off from ‘means of grace’ unless 
| he submits the sense of right given him by God to the correcting 
conscience of the Rev. Robert Bremner, of the Free Kirk of 
Scotland. 


| expan 
| <A strange case was tried at Taunton on the 30th March. 
Henry Fisher, a slightly imbecile journeyman shoemaker, thought 
machine-sewing would ruin him, and convinced his wife, though 
stronger-minded than himself, As the best way of escaping the 
| danger they resolved to kill themselves, and nearly carried out 
the resolve. The woman cleared up the room, put on a clean 
night-gown, made herself and her husband look as neat as was 
possible, and then swallowed eleven tea-spoonfuls of laudanum, 
and after two days of lingering died. The man drank his dose, 
but did not die, and was tried for the murder of his wife. ‘There 
was no question as to the facts and none as to the motive, and 
the jury recommended the prisoner to mercy, but nevertheless 
Mr. Justice Crompton laid down the dogma that a ‘suicide 
was a murderer,” and sentenced him to death. Of course the 
sentence will not be executed, but still it shocks the instinctive 
sense of mankind. Death can be no deterrent to a suicide, and 
people who have tried to kill themselves are dismissed every day 
by the magistrates. In the nature of things every suicide risks 
capital punishment by his own hand, and the law had much 
better leave him alone. 


| 


At the first annual meeting of the Landed Estates Company, 
held at the offices, 37 Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, Mr. Francis 
Webb in the chair, the report stated that 31,7431 had been 
received in respect of alloted shares, and that a nett profit of 
11,3011. 6s. Gd. had been realized. ‘The directors recommended a 
dividend at the rate of 15 per cent. per annum, 10,3811. being 
carried forward. 

The weekly returns of the Banks of England and France being 
again favourable, and the directors of the former establishment 
having reduced their minimum rate of discount to 4 per cent., 
the market for national securities yesterday was very firm, and a 
somewhat important advance took place in prices, Consols for 














money having sold at 89390, and for the May account at 904 


to 90}. On Saturday last the closing prices were :—For money, 
894 3; for account, 893 }. 


The leading Foreign Securities left off at the following prices 


yesterday and on Friday week :— 
Friday, March 24, Friday, Mare): 31. 





Greek oe oe ee - a 21} . 2g 
Do. Coupons «. . . es * +e —_ 
Mexican ee ” on oe oe ‘ 264 
Spanish Passive ++ ° ° - ° 323 
Do. Certiticates *° . - ee 7 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1355.. oe oe oe ° 7 
- » 1562.. oo ee ee ° 14 
»  Consolidés.. oe oe es * Oty 


The following were the closing prices of the leading British 
Railways yesterday and on Friday week :— 


Friday, March 21. Friday, March 31. 





when the Rey. Robert Bremner enjoys (as he admits) the fruit of 





Caledonian .. os os ee oe oe = oa 130 
Great Eastern oe oe o o- 47 oa 47 
Great Northern .. ee oo oe ee 128 o« 431 
Great Western... .«. ee oe. ° ee 73 xd. oe 753 
Do. West Midland, Oxford .. oo 50 oa 52 
Lancashire and Yorkshire oe oe oo. 115 oe 118} 
London and Brighton .. oe on oo 10s os 107 
London and North-Western o« oe Mat ge 119} 
London and South-Western oe oo . 95 o« 955 
London, Chatham,aud Dover .. oe ee 33 o< 4) 
Midland oe * oy o- « oa 1313 o« 1st 
North-Eastern, Berwick .. oe. ee oo 107 ve iy 
Do. York « -a~ «. = 9 oe lus 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


M. OLLIVIER AND THE ACTE ADDITIONEL. 

, ier point is whether M. Emile Ollivier has been purchased 

or convinced. If he has been bought the speech which 
he uttered on Monday in the Corps Législatif in defence 
of the Empire is not an event, but only a shameful 
incident ; another Frenchman has sold himself and uttered 
his apology for the bargain, and that is all. There is only 
one pensioner the more in the Corps Législatif, and pensioners 
are too numerous for one to be singled out for scorn. But if, 
as we incline to believe, he has been convinced, the vote which 
M. Ollivier gave for the address proposed by the majority is 
a very grave event for the Bonaparte dynasty, may be the 
turning-point in its fortunes, perhaps outweighs the serious 
dangers which we believe The Life of Cesar has produced. It is 
proof that one Frenchman at least of the statesman calibre who 
believes in freedom and does not despise discussion is willing 


to accept the Empire, ready to postpone the victory of his | 


party to the welfare of France, the safety of his reputation 
to the triumph of the cause to which he is devoted. The 
greatest difficulty of Louis Napoleon, the one upon which he 
lingers apologetically in his Life of Casar has been that 
of inducing good men in France to forgive him the circum- 
stances of his rise, of tempting statesmen to enter the service 
of one who has absorbed the State, of persuading men devoted 
to France to forget that France under his rule has lost alike 
freedom of thought and liberty of action, of making himself 
in fact chief of the nation, instead of despot of the most 
numerous party within the nation. Granted one datum, his 
own position at the top, he has always professed himself 
ready to concede anything; but no one of his oppo- 
nents has ever been ready to grant him his datum. ‘Ihe 
Legitimists refuse because a Bonaparte though Emperor by in- 
heritance is not the descendant of St. Louis; the Orleanists, 
because though the elect of the nation he has overthrown 
parliamentary government; the Republicans, because between 
him and them runs the blood of the 2nd December; the 
clerical party, because uncertain whether it can hope to obtain 
permanent advantage from any Jacobin on a throne. No party 
will accept the law which the abler Bonapartists are always 
extolling—-devotion to principles instead of formulas, to results 
instead of individuals. No party says in the practical English 
way, ‘‘ the nation has accepted Louis Napoleon, let us accept 
him too, with what good there is in him, and by accepting 
bind him to use his vast power in our direction. We may 
have government by party under a Bonaparte as well as under 
the Comte de Paris, liberty under Napoleon as full as under 
Cavaignac. At all events let us try if this be not possible, if 
we cannot avoid the waste of strength involved in a sterile 
contest between the chief elected by the nation and all that is 
greatest intellectually and morally within the nation which 
elected him.” 

Well, here is at last a partizan of the first-class who adopts 
the English policy, who declares Sir R. Peel right in abandon- 
ing his party to ensure the welfare of his countrymen, who 
affirms that the Emperor may reconcile liberty with demo- 
cracy, who is ready to support the dynasty if only the 
dynasty will support the principles in which he believes. 
M. Ollivier may be regarded as the chief of the moderate 
liberals—the liberals who care about France and not forms, 
and he has avowed in the Legislative Body that he is willing 
to accept the Empire if only the dynasty will ‘crown the 
edifice,’ and by a constitution framed on the model of the 
Acte Additionel, the constitution of the Hundred Days—which 
may be fairly described as that of England under William 
IIl.—guarantee the liberties of Frenchmen. It is a very 
great offer, one which any Sovereign of France would do well 
to ponder. M, Ollivier pledges himself, though not in so many 
words, that if the Emperor will agree to a constitution like the 
Acte Additionel—that is, if he will leave the legislative power 
to a parliament with a double Chamber and make speech and 
writing free under the law—he shall be entrusted with the 
command of the army, the control of all foreign affairs, the 
general guidance of the executive, and be accepted frankly 
and unreservedly as hereditary monarch of France. In 
fact he may have his secret wish, to be the second founder 
of a lasting dynasty, if he will grant France her wish 
to be governed by the law and have full power within 
certain fixed limits of modifying that law. If he will do 
this, M. Ollivier declares he will face the outcry of his 

arty accusing him of treason for personal gain, and M. 
hiers cries “it is true’’ to the praise of the Acte Additionel, 


their position to be Bonapartist,” express the most “ liye] 

adhesion.” The vague idea of crowning the edifice has been 
superseded. by a working suggestion based on a plan under 
stood by all educated Frenchmen, and palatable to the imperial 
pride because framed by the founder of his House. The Ate 
Additionel, while leaving the Emperor very powerful, guaran. 
tees freedom of the press and of the person, places all employés 
under the civil law, and makes conscription illegal except to 
the extent fixed by a legislative Act. 

M. Ollivier may be of course, for all that it is possible for us 

to tell, the basest of time-servers. The Empire has bought 
many statesmen, and its prizes are large; it is quite possible 
that M. Ollivier, a young man ambitious and conscious of 
power, may be weary of sterile criticisms, and disposed rather 
than continue in his political exile to consent to any kind of 
‘“‘transaction.”’ The Republicans, we believe, already declare 
him a traitor, Orleanists shrug their shoulders at a man who 
hits the right moment with a shrewdness which almost rivals 
their own, and the exiles believe that their ally and friend 
| has sold them for position and gold. It may be so, it is no part 
| of our business or our pleasure to defend either Bonapartists or 
| Republicans, but we would just remark that M. Ollivier has 
done precisely what the majority of Englishmen would do, 
would indeed be proud of doing,—accepted a Government he 
could not avoid, and tried to make it a little better, we should 
say a great deal better, for his country. He cannot get a 
Republic, so he accepts an empire on condition that the 
empire grants the permanent Republican objects. It is folly 
to say he is simply seeking his own advantage. If his 
object were service merely, the Emperor would accept him 
gladly without all this embarrassing talk, would give him 
place and wealth, hotels and concessions, posts worth thou- 
sunds and information worth millions, would make him 
Minister at once, for he has not too many men qualified 
even to serve. There is nothing human cupidity can desire 
which is not open to M. Ollivier if he is simply “traitor.” 
If self is his sole object, he is simply putting difficulties in his 
own path by pointing out the dangers to which the Empire 
is liable, the revival of political feeling in France, the fate 
which has pursued every Government of repression, the need 
which his country feels of greater play for her intellectual 
energies. The Tuileries does not desire all that teaching, for 
if the Emperor rejects it the shadowy hope helps to disappoint 
the people, and if he accepts it the hint impairs the dramatic 
effect of the Imperial initiative. But M. Ollivier makes a 
clear bargain, just as any English member does when he agrees 
to vote for a Government to which he is opposed, if only it 
will propose the measures which he deems indispensable. 
That seems to Englishmen not treachery, but only practical 
sense, an expression of that patriotic feeling which post- 
pones every consideration to the permanent good of the 
country. The Whigs did not think Sir Robert Peel a Whig 
because he abandoned protection, but they voted for his free- 
trade measures ; they did not pardon the Duke of Wellington 
because he ceased to resist emancipation, but they accepted 
his aid. According to the extreme parties in France they 
were traitors because their vote for a cardinal reform kept 
in power a Minister of whom they did not altogether approve. 
These gentlemen hold apparently that honest men are bound 
not to secure liberty if the Sovereign is Bonaparte, honesty if 
there exists a nominee Second Chamber, able administrators 
if those who administer are liable to dismissal by the man 
who struck the coup d'état. 

But they will say M. Ollivier cannot be honest, for he is 
secking what he knows, if Englishmen do not, to be beyond 
his reach. Freedom and Louis Napoleon are incompatible. 
Why ? That Napoleon could not remain the head of a strictly 
parliamentary system may be true, for the nullity of a consti- 
tutional sovereign is opposed to his higher as well as his lower 
instincts, and no man ever compresses both. But there is no 
proof that he would not be content with the position of William 
III., a real headship of the executive, with a heavy vote in 
parliamentary affairs. The Emperor is not a simple despot 
whose single desire is the expression of his own will, on the 
contrary, he is a scientific despot who tries carefully and some- 
times timidly to express in his acts the ruling opinion of France. 
It would be as easy for him to obtain it through a free parlia- 
ment and a free press, provided neither attacked him, as through 
official reports. He detests the labour of daily administration, 
suffers his underlings to do all manner of imbecilities rather 
than be at the trouble of correcting them, and why should 
the blunders of ministers for whom he would not be respon- 
sible be more painful to him than the blunders of agents for 
whom he is? We believe, could the bargain be struck, 








and the majority, who are, as they say, ‘‘ bound by the logic of 


liberty exchanged for a frank acceptance of himself and his 
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ld, he would aceede without a debate, and with the 
strongest sense of relief. But that would leave him trium- 
t? Well, and what then, if France obtains her desires, 
a of speech, and thought, and action under a strong 
executive, based upon democratic principles? This is what 
M. Olivier seems to us to offer, and we cannot but think the 
offer one deserving of less harsh epithets. Grant Napoleon 
iIty to any degree Republicans can affirm, and still it is 
better that the guilty should be spared, and the good cause 
triumph rather than guilt and cause should be condemned 
together. France asks for a strong executive, and under the 
Acte Additionel she would have Napoleon; for liberty, and she 
would have a free Chamber, a free press, and personal 
freedom ; for democratic equality, and b«th Sovereign and 
Chamber would be elected by universal suffrage. The price to 
be paid would be simply the recognition of an illustrious name, 
the condonation of an utterly evil day, the punishment of 
certain evil men by a sentence of obscurity instead of 
death. Free speech would chase away the entourage of the 
Tuileries as speedily under a Bonaparte as under a President, 
though possibly it would not secure the punishment by which 
a Republic would be certain to earn itself bitter foes. France 
in fact would become free without ceasing to be an Empire. 
The proposal of M. Ollivier may be that of a traitor, but it 
seems at least that of a practical man, and greatly for the 
benefit of France. 


HARDY v. GLADSTONE. 

HE debate on the Irish Church gave an admirable oppor- 
T tunity to Mr. Gathorne Hardy and Mr. Gladstone to 
address indirectly that great University constituency for the 
guffrages of which they are to compete at the next election 
on one of those subjects which lie nearest to its heart. We 
are afraid we must admit that the able Conservative who 
represents Leominster has made a great point for himself in 
the coming contest by the speech he delivered on that occa- 
sion; and that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the other 
hand, while raising his reputation as a Liberal politician, nay, 
with thinking men, not only as a Liberal politician but as a 
Churchman and a Christian, by the admirable speech of 
Tuesday night, has taken another step towards that all but 
inevitable doom which, if not at the next election, before many 

ears are over, must transfer him from the representation 
of a learned corporation always in the rear of the political 
thought of England, to the representation of some great city 
or populous county-division which leads the van. Mr. 
Hardy’s speech was a masterly speech considered in relation 
to his candidature for Oxford University. Mr. Gladstone’s 
h was a rash and almost a reckless speech considered in 

e same light; but considered in relation to the duties of the 
Liberal party and his own political future, it was a speech to 
increase our confidence in his wisdom and to raise our estimate 
of his prescience. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe that the election for the 
University of Oxford will, since the admission of voting-papers, 
be determined in a greater degree by the country clergy —and 
in a greater degree by the obscurer country clergy—thban ever 
before. And we think it is equally obvious that Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy has hit and the Chancellor of the Exchequer missed — 
we do not mean involuntarily, for we believe that his duties as 
a statesman have been deliberately weighed, and have been 
found to outweigh his policy as a representative—the tone 
which will best recommend itself to the country clergy in 
dealing with the Anglo-Irish Establishment. No doubt 
the divergence between Mr. Hardy’s and Mr. Gladstone’s 
line of thought on Mr. Dillwyn’s motion is at first 
sight not very wide. Mr. Hardy does not maintain that 
the position of the Irish Church is satisfactory. Theoretic- 
ally he half concedes that it is not so. On the other hand, 
Mr. Gladstone does not maintain that there is any visible or 
practical remedy for its evils in the present state of public 
pinion ; on the contrary, he positively refuses to pledge the 
Government even to attempt acure. Theoretically therefore 
Mr. Hardy agrees with Mr. Gladstone that there is an 
anomaly; practically Mr. Gladstone completely agrees with 
Mr. Hardy that the anomaly cannot now be diminished or 
removed. And yet the impression made on politicians of all 
kinds, especially on the country clergy, will be as opposite 
as possible. Mr. Hardy’s speech will inspire the Conservative 
clergy with unlimited confidence, and Mr. Gladstone’s with 
almost unlimited distrust. It is worth while looking a little 
closer at the reason of this contrast between political courses 
which, in sailor’s language, might be said to be within half a 
point or so of each other. 

The real difference between them lies in the use which the 








| two statesmen respectively make of the anomalous position of 


the Established Church of Ireland as the Church of the Mino- 
rity. Mr. Hardy puts it with admirable tact to the same 
kind of use to which country clergymen in their sermons put 
objections to the Christian religion, —the safety- valve use, —the 
‘triumphant-candour’ use,—the refuted objector’s use,—the 
value of which every Clergyman, at least every Conservative 
Clergyman, knows perfectly well. The ecclesiastical mind is 
quite aware that, without admitting an anomaly ora difficult 
or an objection of some kind, almost any argument would loo 
suspicious. Oxford has taught the clergy through Bishop 
Butler that all the difficulties which occur in Nature may be 
expected to recur in Revelation, till they have learned to 
associate the idea of a difficulty contumeliously treated and 
obliged to surrender at discretion with the idea of truth itself. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold tells us that a member of Parliament 
once broke out to him in praise of anomalies. ‘An anomaly,’ 
he said, ‘in any practical institution was rather a recom- 
mendation to his mind than otherwise. If there were no 
anomaly in a practical measure, he should think it a 
suspicious matter throwing doubt over its practical char- 
acter.” And Conservative clergymen have undoubtedly 
the same feeling in a very high degree. They vividly feel 
anomalies pressing on them at all points. Dissenters are anoma- 
lies, pews are anomalies, unmanageable vestry meetings are 
anomalies, and yet, as they well know, all these are anomalies 
which not only do not seriously menace the Church and its 
authority, but bring home, to their own minds at least, a 
very keen sense of its invulnerability. Therefore to the 
country clergy Mr. Hardy took, we suspect, a very much more 
impressive view of the Irish Church Establishment than Mr. 
Whiteside, whose absolute denial of all theoretic difficulty in 
the matter may have been suitable to the more confident intel- 
leciual atmosphere of the Celtic Protestant University, but 
would not have been calculated to inspire the country clergy of 
Oxford with that feeling of a safe speaker which with them 
carries so much weight. It is not safe to argue as if every- 
thing were plain sailing. The Oxford tone at least does not 
admit of it. You should always have a difficulty, but answer it 
with overwhelming force, and make it the scapegoat to repre- 
sent the whole weakness of your side of the case. It answers the 
purpose of a moral ventilator. The uncomfortable side of 
your mind is drained off in that difficulty, and the positive 
side remains much less restless and more contented. Now 
Mr. Hardy confessed the difficulty. It was not in itself 
desirable that the State Church should be the Church of a 
small minority of the people,-—perhaps in itself undesirable ; 
—still when it is so, and in such a case as this, when the 
principle of the Reformation, the Act of Settlement, the Act 
of Union, and the Compromise of 1829, all demand that 
it should remain as it is, the little difficulty about its being 
the Church of a small minority entirely disappears. Besides, 
do not the people of Ireland love it, though they don’t profit 
by it? “This agitation, like others in England,” said Mr. 
Hardy, ‘came from above, and not from below. The people were 
told that they had grievances which they did not feel. But was 
that so? On the contrary, the peasantry of Ireland found in the 
clergy their best, their warmest, and their kindest friends. It 
had been the case over and over again that these poor peo- 
ple, though of a different creed, had sent home sums of 
money from America and other places to which they had 
emigrated, to be distributed by the clergy among their families 
and friends, rather than send it to the ministers of their 
own religion.” Now that is turning the flank of a difficulty 
in the most effective way. Nothing could give the English 
clergy a better guarantee for Mr. Hardy’s absolute and final 
fuithtulness to the Anglo-Irish Establishment than that im- 
plied assertion that the English Church is after all dearer to the 
majority of Irishmen than their own. The anomaly is ad- 
mitted—which satisfies their theoretic judgment ; but then the 
speaker gives intellectual bail as it were for his own con- 
duct with regard to the anomaly, and puts it out of the ques- 
tion that he can ever attach too much weight to it, by frankly 
confessing his own belief that the Protestant clergy are pre- 
ferred on the whole by the Catholic peasantry to their own 
teachers. After that every clergyman must feel safe. The 
Nemesis of intellectual logic has been appeased; and the highest 
pledge of practical loyalty has been given. ; 
Mr. Gladstone’s course is very different. He, too, admits 
the anomaly. He, too, shows that in the present state of 
public opinion no practical measure could be taken to remove 
it. But he does not treat the anomaly as a mere theoretic 
affair, —a safety-valve for objections which he has no wish to 
see gaining any significance. He admits the practical fetters 
of public opinion, but he evidently regrets those fetters, and 
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does what he can to remove them. He contemplates a time 
when the anomaly will become untenable, and when that 
time comes he would be prepared to assail it. Hence his bias 
is wholly different from Mr. Hardy’s. Instead of judiciously 
availing himself of the present state of public opinion to put 
the theoretic difficulty as if it were one of that kind which 


would render life itself impracticable if accorded too much | 


significance,—which is the treatment the old-school clergy 
would like,—he clearly contemplates an improvement in 
public opinion which will render active measures possible 
for giving back to the whole Irish people the ecclesias- 
tical revenues yielded by the Irish soil. ‘I am bound to 
say,” says Mr. Gladstone, in a passage which clearly 
points to the only statesmanlike measure of justice,—not the 
disendowment of all faiths, but the endowment of all,—“‘T am 
bound to say that in the times in which we live it is not too 
hastily to be assumed that the exclusive and peculiar position 
of the Irish Established Church is to be regarded as necessarily 
useful to the progress of Protestantism. No doubt it relieves 
members of the Protestant Church in a great degree from the 
duty and business of making provision for their own spiritual 
requirements, but it is a mistake to suppose that the exclusive 
establishment of our religion is in all circumstances favourable 
to the progress of that religion. I am quite sure if we could 
suppose such a thing as the establishment of the Roman 
Catholic religion at this moment in this country, that it 
would be anything but favourable to the progress of the 
Roman Catholic religion here.” Now that is the kind 
of argument to bring home to us the glaring injustice 
of the exclusive establishment of the faith of a minority,— 
the sort of argument to trouble the conscience, and render 


ea, 
‘been thé dupe of a canard, and it is fortunate that he should 
have proved his own belief in it by naming the Minister 
| who signed the treaty. We have at least a flat denia} 
of this assertion from M. Visconti Venosta. The “one other 
signature” is probably intended for that of the King of Italy. 
and General La Marmora, whose integrity is above suspicion, 
when he pledged his honour not only for there being no trace 
of such a treaty in the Foreign Office, but for its never having 
existed, had doubtless received instructions on which he could 
implicitly rely. Absurd, however, as is tiis last phase of the 
| tale, it is surprising with what pertinacity the popular appre- 
| hension reverts to the idea of further bartering between France 
jand Italy. It is a Proteus-Methuselah of a canard, a plant 
| which cut down in one place sprouts all the more vigorously 
in another. Sometimes it is Liguria which is to be ceded 
sometimes Sardinia; now the valley of Aosta, and when that 
' report is contradicted it grows into all Piedmont. Nor is it 
merely in Italy that the superstition lives. In countries where 
‘a lie in foreign politics is the common resource of newspapers 
its vitality is comprehensible, but even here in England any 
similar story finds easy credence, not only with The Herald and 
The Standard, but in private society. Of course it is useless 
| to argue with temperaments of the Mazzini stamp, but the 
| inclination to suspect the French and Italian Governments ig 
| found in cooler reasoners, and it is therefore perhaps worth 
| while to consider how far Italy is likely to allow France, or 
France likely to desire, to extend her boundary beyond the 
Alps. 
Why, we would ask in the first place, should any Italian 


| 





| be willing to cede one part of Italy to gain another? Why 


| should a Lombard or a Tuscan care more about Venice than 


the clergy of our Church anything but satisfied with the | Turin or Genoa? The absorbing ilea which possesses the 
anomaly so comfortably smoothed away by Mr. Hardy. It} minds of all Italians is the unity of Italy—the country which 


appeals, too, to their honest faith in the power of truth to win | the Alps and the sea surround. What advance do they make 
its way without being backed up by the support of greater | towards this end if when they gain Venetia they cede Pied- 
wealth. mont? They positively retrograde, for at all events for the 

Mr. Gladstone’s speech will touch the hearts of many of his} next half-century France will be a stronger foe than Austria. 
constituents with the shadow ofa coming change, the forebod- | They may hope to tear Venice from Austria, but not Piedmont 
ing of stricter justice in the distribution of the blessings of a| from France, and there is this additional danger, that France 


national establishment. Mr. Hardy’s speech will tend at 
least to soothe them back again into satisfaction with the 
practical anomalies of life. If after such a rivalry as this 
the great, serene University, whom we all honour while we 


'conciliates her subject populations and Austria does not. 
| However long the acquisition of Venice be deferred, she 
| will always be only too eager to second the efforts of an 
invading army. ‘The cession of Savoy proves nothing. The 


try to goad her into a deeper sympathy with the wants of| Savoyards were not Italians either in blood, or speech, or 


the people of the United Kingdom, should again choose Mr. | 


feeling. From the moment Cavour began a national policy 


Gladstone, we should begin to believe for the first time that! they were discontented, and unable to become Italian ceased 


Oxford may not only temper the Conservatism of the country | 
with humane and kindly culture, but may deepen the generous | 


trustfulness ofits faith, and enlarge the scope of its justice. 





THE “ REVINDICATION” OF PIEDMONT. 
FANATIC like M. Mazzini has the world in some re- 
spects at his mercy. He isso sincere, so single-minded, 
so earnest, so disinterested, that it is impossible to suspect 
him of wilful falsehood, nor do people in general easily per- 


ceive that a man of his temperament is not preserved by very | 


great abilities from being the dupe of very ludicrous inven- 
tions. The world does not quite believe him, but it thinks 
that one who is confessedly both clever and honest cannot 
possibly speak without any grounds whatever for his assertion. 
But this is to leave out of the account the seething brains and 
shaping fantasies of a political dreamer—of one who, so to 
speak, thinks with his imagination, and whose imagination is 
stimulated by hate. Mazziui may be said to have done more | 
for the unity of Italy than any living man. If he did not | 
create the idea it was he who popularized it, who was instant | 
on that text in season and out of season until it became the creed 
of Italy. And he had then to sit by and see his work turned | 
to the advantage of another, his ideas adopted and his policy 
discarded, statecraft triumphant where popular enthusiasm had 
always failed, monarchy in the ascendant and the democratic 
republic further off than ever, Italy one for all but the prophet 
of unity and free for all but the devotee of freedom. A man 
of this temperament and this experience believes with his 
wishes, believes any story, however wild, which tells against 
the men who have turned his labours to their own advantage, 
who have used him, as he thinks, and thrust him aside. His 
good qualities make him only the easier dupe—for sincerity 
is slow to suspect deception, and a quick fancy turns hints 
into theories. A circumstantial story is proof in itself, and 
even scepticism he thinks must be convinced, if when he 
asserts the existence of a treaty he numbers the pages and 
gives the colour of the ribbon with which they are bound. 
It is not therefore surprising that M. Mazzini should have | 


to be even Piedmontese. All their material interests, too, 
united them either to France or Switzerland, and if Savoy 
had become a canton of the latter country there would have 


| been nothing in the transfer which the most ardent patriot 


need have regretted. But all these arguments tell against 
the cession of Piedmont. Even though Turin has ceased to 
be the capital, Piedmont is still the cradle of Italy. Pied- 
montese statesmen made her, Piedmontese soldiers fought for 
her, a Piedmontese dynasty governs her. United to France 


| she would be seyered from Marseilles by the Alps, and from 


Genoa by custom-houses. It is true indeed that Napoleon 
annexed the territory west of the Sesia, but it was in 1802, 
when the dream of re-establishing the Empire of Charlemagne 
had begun to lure him to his ruin, and, what is more im- 
portant, he annexed Liguria too. In these days the two are 
more inseparable than they were then, for the railway has made 
Genoa the port of Turin. But Piedmont and Liguria together 
form a province larger, more populous, and more wealthy 
than Venetia and Rome together. Italy would positively lose 
by the exchange, and Lombardy would be deprived of 
her only port in the Mediterranean. Venice as a commer- 
cial port has been supplanted by Ancona. If, again, Aus- 
tria in the Quadrilateral threatens the new kingdom, so 
would France in Alessandria, for if she crosses the Alps it 
will not be as a conservative power, and the movement will 


| indicate a desire to annex the whole peninsula. Looked at 


calmly it is evident that the bargain would be in every way 


‘a bad one for Italy, and that if she can only get Rome and 


Venetia by ceding her western provinces she had better do 
without them. The chapter of accidents will probably not 
drive so hard a bargain. But if Tuscans or Lombards are 


little likely to favour such a compact, it is absolutely mon- 


strous to suppose that it could find favour in the eyes of 
Victor Emanuel or the Piedmontese statesmen. What on 
earth is Venice to them compared with their native pro- 
vince, their property, their homes? Is it La Marmora 
who wants to become French? Extravagance can go no 


further when it supposes such a scheme carried out by such 


instrumeuts. 
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But one may gofurther. It is not merely that Italy would 
lose by the bargain far more than she would gain, we do not 
believe that France desires the acquisition. The national idea | 
of the French has always been that the Rhine, the Alps, and 
the Pyrenees are their natural boundaries, Take up M. Dumas 
lively book of travels in Belgium and the Rhineland, and | 
ou will find him constantly harping on the notion that all | 
this somehow belongs to him. When he sees the Moselle at | 
Coblentz he breaks out into wailing over this ‘ French river 
in bondage.” + Who ever heard a Frenchman talking in this 
way of the Po or the Dora? And it is to be remembered 


they secure his dynasty by making it the instrument through 
which the nation attains its wishes. Again, there could scarcely 
be a better representative of the vulgar upper-class love of 
territorial aggrandizement than M. Thiers. What is his 
view? If there is one thing on which he insists with more 
earnestness than another in the later volumes of his Consulate 
and Empire, it is the folly of the policy which by extending 
the boundary of France beyond the Alps had undertaken to 
defend a foreign country at the cost of weakening the gar- 
risons on the Rhine. Piedmont would be to France only 
an additional recruiting-ground. Let her be pressed by 
victorious armies on her north-east frontier and she would 
be compelled to abandon it without a blow. It would in 
case of a great European war be as complete a source of 
weakness as Algeria. Liguria would be more useful, for 
France needs sailors, and the Genoese are good sailors. But 
it would be harder to hold for two reasons,—first, because the 
national feeling which did not exist in 1802 is stronger there 
than anywhere—Genoa claims the epithet of Jtalianissime ; 
secondly, because being a mere strip of coast a maritime 
power like England might give a national party effectual 
assistance—a consideration which would not only make France 
slow to demand, but Italy bold to deny. Besides, in these days 
decency must be observed, and we do not believe that a popu- 
lar vote could be obtained either in Piedmont or Genoa. 
Whenever French ambition stirs it will aim at the Rhine, 


not at the Sesia, and territorial acquisitions in Italy would | 


probably be rather a hindrance than a help. Nothing in 
truth can suit France better than the existing state of 
affairs in Venetia, for so long as it lasts she is always 
sure of having Italy for an ally against Germany whenever 
she pleases, 

It does not therefore seem possible that France should 
propose, or Italy entertain such a cession as M. Mazzini is 
dreaming of. Nor is there, so far as we know, the least 
reason to think that there was in fact any more truth in the 
old story about Sardinia. But we are free to confess that 
that cession is possible. If Italy can do without Corsica it 


would seem she may also dispense with Sardinia, and France | 


as a nation of logicians might be anxious to prevent a 
powerful Italy from reversing the argument, and contending 
that because Sardinia was within her natural boundaries so 
also was Corsica, The Sardinian population is still quite 
provincial in feeling, and for the next half-century Italy will 
neglect their material interests, whereas France would make 
the whole island a great public workshop. In case of war, 
too, its sailors and harbours would be an immense boon to 
France, and no one knows what the mineral wealth of the 


island is. Italy might not unprofitably in a material 
point of view cede Sardinia and its 600,000 inhabitants 
for Venice and its 2,000,000, or even for Rome and 


the extirpation of that devouring sore of brigandage. Sar- 
dinia, however, is an island, and third parties might in- 
tervene in the transaction. Indeed it is fortunate that 
the possibility of these cessions varies inversely as their 
probability. The cession of Piedmont could not be pre- 
yented, that of Liguria might be, and that of Sardinia 
certainly would. But then the cession of the last is not | 
likely, of the second barely possible, and of the third abso- 
lutely ridiculous. 

We have said nothing of these barterings of territory in 
their moral aspect, and indeed there is no necessity. The 
cession of Nice was without excuse, and Savoy should at 
least have been left free to choose between France and Switzer- | 
land. The manner in which they were ceded, too, was even 
worse than the transaction. All these insulting canards are | 
therefore but the penalty which Italy must pay for her mis- | 
doing. If they wound French vanity less they threaten | 
more,—and prove the soundness of the warning which Lord | 
Russell gave to the Emperor—that it would be easier to rouse 
than lay the distrust of Europe. It is consoling to know that | 
France gained Savoy at the cost of isolation, and perhaps, all | 
things considered, bought it rather dear. 


ib 


that Napoleon III. does not desire conquests except so far as 


THE POOR-LAW DEBATE. 
/ RE there any Radicals left in England of the Lad od 
i school, the men who hated Peers because, as_ they 
said, they were “ bloated,” who detested country gentlemen 
ecause they had casy lives, and who in their hearts thought 
rick-burning only a wild form of justice on the men who 
kept up bread at an artificial price? If there are any left 
since the repeal of the Corn Laws the debate of Monday night 
gives them a magnificent opportunity. We have not had 
such an explosion of undisguised class selfishness for the last 
ten years. Mr. Villiers moved the second reading of his Bill, 
making the settled poor chargeable to the union instead of 
the parish, just as the irremoveable poor are now, and 
supported his proposal by arguments which appear unanswer- 
able. He showed for the second time how the settlement 
within a small area at once bound the labourer to the soil, and 
tempted the owner to drive him off it; how the farmer was 
compelled to employ bad workmen lest they should fall on 
the rates, and the proprietor was induced to pull down 
cottages lest their inmates should ever need relief; how the 
poor of the country were thrown on to the towns; and how 
the agricultural population were forced to herd together 
in a way which in another ten days will astonish and 
frighten the country. He demonstrated beyond all doubt 
that the guardians managed the poor less extravagantly than 
the overseers, that the rates must diminish as the freedom of 
labour increased, that the farmer would have a new motive 
for picking out the best men, and the proprietor a new 
incentive for housing them decently, that our legislation had 
fog years tended in this direction, and that the greatest 
authorities on the subject had uniformly recommended union 
rating. It seemed impossible that a chain of reasoning so 
close and so full of facts should be seriously attacked, but 
those who thought so had underrated the strength of indi- 
vidual interests. Up rose the squires one after anotlier—the 
very men, most of them, who had supported Protection—to 
protest against measures which undid for the benefit of 
society all they had been planning for years to secure their 
own. The Bill was a bill for confiscation; it ‘ transferred 
property ’’—they uttered that cabalistie remark in the tone 
with which a curate denounces infidelity ;—it must be rejected ; 
it must be postponed; the House had no information; there 
must be inquiry and committees and crammed witnesses, 
aud all kinds of delay. In speeches displaying the 
most exhaustive knowledge of the law, of its working, 
and of their own interests, they strove to prove that 
nobody knew or could know anything about the matter. 
That argument being well exhausted they fell back on one 
still more real to their own minds,—the rights of property 
and the natural claims of the parish. To judge from some 
of their speeches these gentlemen believe that a parish is an 
institution of nature,—that the 15,000 misshapen, unequal, 
and arbitrary blocks into which England is theoretically 
chopped up were all marked out once and for ever by some 
divine surveyor. Sir R. Knightley ‘ could understand the 
justice of parochial rating and the equity of a charge on the 
consolidated fund, but he could not understand union rating,” 
though he helps to administer it every year of his life on 
behalf of the “irremoveable ” poor. Mr. Floyer wenta step 
further, and actually referred to the parish as an entity, like a 
continent, or a sea, or a planet, the boundaries of which were 
above and beyond legislative action. Ifa poor man’s parish 
were taken away from him, what did he get in return? The 
right to obtain relief from the union, But the union was 
the creation of the Legislature, a breath hath made it and 
a breath might take it away.” The parish, it is almost 
suggested, is like a deity,—self-existent. Mr. Floyer, it 
is clear, would sympathize strongly with the old lady who 
lived in Virginia, and all her life had denounced North 
Carolina as an unhealthy, swampy place. The two States 
one day rectified boundaries, she found her house in- 
cluded in North Carolina, and immediately died of ague. 
To him the parish is as fixed a fact as the existence of 
stars, something which has been, is, and always shall 
be—a rock, as Schiller sings of Britain, ‘‘ when man from 
wrong a refuge needs.” He grew quite idyllic in its praise. 
The labourer, he said, looked to his parish, “for there at all 
events stood the parish church, a sign of better things, with all 











Do” 
its associations,” a really beautiful flight, suggesting the notion 
that Mr. Villiers wanted all the churches, squires’ pews and 
all, to be transported at once to the workhouse courtyards. 
One wonders he did not quote Thomson on the spot, or give 
the House his own notion of a parochial idyll. The fun of the 
thing is that all this sentiment is admittedly applicable only 
to a class of the poor. The parish is the reliance of a man 
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who wants alms only if he is “settled,’’ and the spire sug- | 
gests no holy associations to the ‘‘irremoveable.” If the) ry¥HE Government of India has relied for the first time dias 
labourer has lived like a vegetable, always in one place, | r the mutinies upon the native army alone, and the 
then the overseer strikes him as a strong tower, but if he has | weapon has broken in its hands. When the Government of 
wandered afield, then the overseer dwindles into a rather | Bengal at the begiuning of last cold weather carried its point 
everbearing person who has to be dunned out of legal alms. | of declaring war upon Bootan, the Viceroy insisted upon the 
The sacredness of the parish, however, is surpassed by that of despatch of an adequate force to the frontier, but declined to 
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property. Every Tory who rose talked of contiscation and | send any Europeans. If the sepoys were good for anythin 

violent transfer of property just as if he had newly discovered | 8 
the Unpardonable Sin, or as if money obtained by avoiding a} 
legal obligation were something earned by toil. There were 
parishes that would suffer, they said, while others would benefit, 
which is of course quite true, but then they only suffer by the 
loss of a privilege they never ought to have had. If a squire 
owning a parish drives out its people he profits of course, just 
as a smuggler does who evades paying duty, but that is not 
exactly an argument why excise laws should not be improved. 
Mr. Stanhope indeed seemed to think that the practice was a 
commendable one, saying distinctly, *‘ with regard to the land- 
lords, to put up new and good cottages was an act of simple 
benevolence on their purt,” for cottages did not pay. Let him 
just push that argument to its conclusion, and suppose that 
the two or three thousand families who own the greater part 
of this country agree to erect no cottages and pull 
down those they have. How long does he imagine the | 
land monopoly would continue? The proprietor in England 
is as much bound to house his labourers well as a rail- 
way company is to carry them safely; he enjoys the mono- 
poly, and if he wants to retain it must perform the 
duties. He has no more right to force the charge of his own 
workmen upou his neighbours than he has to force them to 
pay his wages. In fuct, however, Mr. Stanhope, who is an 
exceilent landlord, acts on no such principle; he was only 
trying to express that high theory of the sacredness of 
landed property which all the squires entertain, and which 
would ages ago have caused their expulsion, but that, 
fortunately for them and the country, universal arrogance 
ef theory is compensated by a very general kindliness of 
practice. 

In the whole course of the debate only three arguments of 
even apparent validity were produced against the Bill. One 
was that in certain cases a town which was only a parish 
would tax the surrounding farmers for the support of the town 
poor who did not work in the fields. That is true, and the 
answer is simple—the neighbourhood of that town raises the 
price of every kind of agricultural produce, from butter 
and milk to white bread, and all benefiting alike, all 
should equally suffer. Ask the farmers if they want the 
town carted ten miles away. ‘The second was that the 
poor were better treated by the overseers than by the guar- 
dians. ‘The answer to that is a blank denial except in a 
single case. When labour is getting scarce and farmers are 
very unxious not to increase wages they do enforce a “ kindli- 
ness’’ which is in fact an application of rates in aid of wages, 
the very system from which the new Poor Law was to 
deliver the country. The third was that union rating was a 
step towards a national rate. It is not. It is, we trust, a 
great step towards absolute freedom of labour, towards reduc- 
ing the time of settlement to three or six months, so that 
Hodge who knows of a job in the next county, may keep 
himself off the rates by going and doing it, instead of idling 
on alms at home. But if we know anything of Liberal policy | 


or feeling their ideal is not a national rate, but an extinction 








they were good enough to fight the Booteas, and European 
lives were too valuable to be squandered in jungle service, 
Accordingly a strong corps d’armée numbering some 8,000 
men was collected, but left without European support save 
such as might be obtained from some twenty artillerymen 
selected to manage two light Armstrong guns. This force 
entered the country at four points widely separated from each 
other, passed through the Dooars or low country, in which 
they met no resistance, and seized the stockades commanding 
the four main entrances into the Bootan plateau. Garrisons 
were placed in each, the low country was declared annexed, and 
the Government of Bengal, which had from the first been 
annoyed at the precautions insisted on by the Viceroy, 
announced with some exultation that it could govern the 
district by the aid of the police alone. A flourishing report 
was prepared showing the resources of the country in cotton, 
tea, and grain, and the eagerness of the people to be delivered 
from their Mongol oppressors, the war was declared at an end, 
and the army, greatly enfeebled by disease, was distributed 
among the nearest military stations. Negotiations were at 
the same time commenced with the Durbar, or conclave of chiefs 
and officers supposed to govern Bootan, to induce them in con- 
sideration of an annuity to abstain from marauding into the 
annexed territory. It was believed that they would accept 
this offer, and the Government of Bengal reviewing all the 
facts, the success of the inroad, the increase of territory, and 
the submission of the people, was rather proud of its successful 
exploit. The Secretary, Mr. Ashley Eden, in particular felt 
that the stain upon his robe had been washed white, that the 
insult offered through him to the Imperial Government had 
been speedily and most amply avenged. The public considered 
the affair at an end, and with that imperial pride which marks 
the Anglo-Indians, which induces them now to make head 
against a nation in arms, and then to court destruction by 
careless contempt for their foes, declared the Booteas savages, 
aud in a week forgot them. 

They forgot also a man named Tongsoo Penlow, chief of 
the war party of Bootan. This man, who was the main 
author of the outrages upon Mr. Eden, refused, it may be 
from ignorance, but it may also be from patriotism, to hear of 
submission, and spent two months in raising his clansmen 
and, as we strongly suspect, in obtaining arms from Bengal. 
There are Mahommedans in the Eastern districts who do not 
love us, and who have command of great stores of arms, which, 
again, might be slowly supplied from within the Nepalese 
frontier. Wherever they came from they were obtained, and 
by the middle of January ‘Tongsoo Penlow was at the head of 
a small body of musketeers and a large force armed with 
bows, arrows, and billhooks, the latter, we may remark, very 
formidable weapons indeed if their owners can but close. 
His object was of course to regain the command of the 
passes, and for this purpose it was essential to carry the 
stockades, Dalingkote, Buxa, Bala, and Dewangiri, by which 
they are commanded. ‘The first-named post was neglected, 
probably as being furthest off from the seat of the chieftain’s 


of rates altogether, a steady rise in the wages, and prosperity, | local power, and the main attack was directed on Dewangiri, 
and thriftiness, and healthiness, and sobriety of the people, } at the north-eastern extremity of the Dooars, and close to the 
such as shall make pauperism an unknown calamity, shall! Penlow’s property. ‘This was assailed by the chieftain him- 
ereate gradually a fund in the possession of labourers which | self with a force represented by prisoners at 6,000 men, 
shall abolish not only the necessity, but the wish for union| who had taken possession of all the surrounding eminences. 
alms. It is to that end Mr. Gladstone establishes State sav-| One detachment, as far as we can judge from the hurried 
ings’ banks and proposes State insurance, to that end Karl| descriptions forwarded to Indian papers, gained a position 
Russell defends State education, to that end Mr. Bright urges | directly commanding the stockade, another cut off the bamboo 





the propriety of making land readily saleable, to that end the | The 
garrison, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell, of the 
43rd Native Infantry, consisted of about 600 men, all natives, 
and fourteen or fifteen Europeans in charge of two ‘‘ Arm- 
strong ’’ guns, light pieces they must have been, as they were 
dragged by men. That force should have been amply suf- 


Trades Unions are trying to spread far and wide a passion for 
emigration. The object of Liberals is to make the labourers | 
men, to make them cease to be almstakers, not to make the | 
State universal almoner. If we are to speak of future ideals 
ours is not a Poor-Law Board, filling full the mouths of 
the paupers whom its own gifts have created, but a sys- 
tem under which the strong man shall have good wages, 
and the old man enjoy the annuity he himself has pur- 
chased, and the widow live on her insurance, and the sick | 
be kept in vast hospitals, and the Unions disappear from 
the land. That ideal may be, probably is, unattainable; 
but it is not one which ought to frighten those who now 
pay the rates. 


} 
| 
} 


aqueduct through which it was supplied with water. 


' ficient to defeat any attack, and was declared to be so by the 


Brigadier commanding at Gowhatty, who peremptorily refused 
to send the reinforcements applied for by Colonel Campbell 
until it was too late. It is probable that the officer in com- 
mand, in addition to all other sources of anxiety, perceived 
signs of depression among his men, who never like frontier 
service, who were getting weak with dysentery, and who were 
accustomed always to see Europeans by their side. With a 
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dispirited garrison, many sick, an open stockade, water 
failing, ammunition falling short, and a resolute enemy 
swarming all around, he appears to have considered his post 
untenable, and to have decided on retreating, or if necessary 
cutting his way to Gowhatty. The Indian journals blame 
him severely, but Anglo-Indians are very intolerant of failure, 
and there is neither courage nor capacity in a fight against 
thirst. Colonel Campbell for all that appears may have been 

rfectly right, at all events he gave the order for a secret 
retreat, and during the night of the 4th February the evacu- 
ation began. It speedily becume a rout. The night was 
dark, the guides missed the route, thedifferent parties, advanced 
guard, main guard, sick guard, and artillery got separated, 
officers could not be found when wanted to issue orders, and 
finally the sepoys were seized with one of those panics of con- 
fusion which are so apt to arise in an expedition by night. 
They grew, it is asserted, almost mutinous with alarm, quitted 
the sick, and declined to pull at the guns, all stores were 

itched down the hill sides, rifles were thrown away, and at 

t the artillerymen, utterly worn out, were compelled 
to abandon the two guns. The retreat had become a 
rush, and the force when it gained Koomrehatta, the nearest 
halting-point, no longer consisted of soldiers. A British 
garrison had been driven out in confusion from a British 
possession by men whom they held to be little better than 
savages. In the meanwhile, on dates still uncertain Bala and 
Buxa, two other stockades, one fifty and the other a hundred 
miles away, had also been abandoned, the first after two un- 
successful attacks, the latter after several days of determined 
fightiug, in which we lost two officers and several men. 
Dalingkote alone remained in our hands, and the “ Dooars” 
but just annexed with such a flourish of trumpets had been 
torn from our hauds. The ‘savages’ had beaten the 
sepoys. 

The instant the news reached Calcutta Sir John Lawrence 
felt the gravity of the situation. The road into Assam was 
open to the victorious Booteas, and the defeat of the British arms 
would be carried with endless exaggerations through all the 
Mussulman villages of Eastern Bengal, giving new hope 
among others to the ‘‘ Ferazees” the Wahabee community, 
whom it is even now so difficult to restrain. The disaster 
must be repaired at once, and the terrible blunder of trusting 
to natives alone for the success of a distasteful expedition 
must not again be repeated. The Viceroy at once declared the 
expedition a war, thus taking it into his own hands, ordered 
Her Majesty’s 55th to the front and Her Majesty’s 80th to the 
nearest point of support, despatched two more native regiments, 
a regiment of Punjabee Irregulars, a European battery of artil- 
lery, and a company of sappers and miners, and appointed Licu- 
tenant Colonel Tytler, an officer already decorated for conspicu- 
ous efficiency, to the immediate command in Bootan. One of 
the most dashing officers in the Indian Army, Brigadier Tombs, 
has been summoned from Gwalior to take the command of the 
entire force. It has been resolved to retake Dewangiri, and 
by April a small army completely appointed will be in readi- 
ness to thread once more the passes which command the ceded 
territory. Unless the Nepalese, encouraged by reports from 
the victorious Booteas, should resolve to assist them, there is no 
chance of such a force as this being repulsed, but we shall 
nevertheless pay heavily for the blunder already committed. The 
original conquest cost half a million, and the outiay for the 
second campaign will amount toa sum the ‘Treasury can ill 
spare. ‘Transport in these regions so far from civilization is 
exceedingly costly. We hear of carts being built on purpose 
in thousands and by contractors, of elephants scent from Patna 
hundreds of miles away, of steamers chartered for months, of 
depots of ammunition, and tents, and spirits, and all things 
necessary to keep Europeans in good heart. Nor is this 
the worst of the affair. The rains commence in Bootan before 
May, there are no barracks on this side of Bengal fit for 
Europeans, the hospitals even muist be in tents, and the men 
will have not only to march across Beng] and to conquer 
Bootan, but to march back again during the most dangerous of 
Indian seasons. The regiments will lose a third of their 
strength, perhaps a half, and this wretched little war will cost 
us six or seven hundred acclimatized soldiers, a million and a 
half sterling, and all the consequences which flow in India 
from any event which destroys the impression of British 
invincibility. It is all of course unavoidable. If the 
wilder tribes of the frontier once fancy that they are beyond 
the Viceroy’s arm the frontier counties will soon be unin- 
habitable, and we shall have to commence operations to which 
the war in Bootan is child’s play. Our territories march 
with the hunting-grounds of tribes more or less savage and us 
brave as Maories for nearly three thousand miles, and steady 





defence is impossible except on the principle of never enduring 
defeat. Any other would cost the whole revenue of the 
fronticr counties, perhaps bring on us a concerted invasion 
made from all points at once. The second expedition is un- 
avoidable, but we do trust the affair will teach Anglo-Indian 
statesmen two very much needed lessons, one that the Government 
of Bengal is not organized for war, does not understand it, and 
ought not to be entrusted with its prosecution ; the other, that 
to rely on native soldiers alone is the most costly of economies. 
Their business is to be auxiliaries to the legions. One hun- 
dred Europeans in each stockade would either have defended 
it successfully, or have inspired among the sepoys the con- 
fidence necessary to a dignified and well-planned retreat; would 
have either spared us a war which compels us to retain the 
income-tax, or enabled us to wait with dignified patience till 
the arrival of another cold weather made it safe for Europeane 
to move. 





THE DOGS OF IRELAND. 

_ . in importance to the Irish Church question and the 

Irish land question comes apparently the Irish dog ques- 
tion. The Church is the Church of the minority, but the dogs 
are certainly the dogs of the majority,—at least if we may accept 
Sir Robert Peel's population return of 3,000,000 dogs, and trust 
Sir F. Heygate’s bitter assertion that no Irishman seems to think of 
doing anything without having a dog at his heels. Apparently 
the landlords of Ireland, naturally more directly interested in 
sheep than in dogs, contemplate a wholesale crusade against the 
dogs of Ireland. ‘Their opinion is that the dogs have increased, 
are increasing, and ought to be diminished, and Sir F. Heygate 
expresses a coarse wish that the piys should multiply and the dogs 
die out. The whole tenor of Wednesday's debate showed singu- 
larly little insight into the nature of the dog, and singularly little 
delicacy in the appreciation of man’s moral responsibilities. The 
measure which was generally proposed and supported, that of the 
registration of Irish dogs, proceeded so little on a sound basis that 
it was conceived in the spirit of a bygone age, the spirit in which 
Spaniards used to take measures against the Moors and Jews, 
rather than in the spirit in which we now legislate for the 
dungerous classes of England. We do not object to registration, 
indeed we advocate it, because we see in it what might be a 
gigantic step in the direction of civilization for the dogs of 
Ireland, but we certainly object to registration in the inhuman 
and hostile spirit towards that great canine population which ap- 
peared in every Irish speaker exeept Mr. Scully and Mr. M’Mahon. 
I'he temperate spirit of Mr. Henley’s speech as representing the 
fecling of English landlords towards English dogs should furnish a 
significant hint to Sir F. Heygate, Lord Naas, and their brother 
agitators, of the truth that the Irish are themselves responsible 
for this great evil rather than the dogs of Ireland. 

What is the complaint? It is that the dogs of Ireland help 
themselves with extraordinary freedom and ability to the sheep 
of Ireland, indeed that no less than 8,040 sheep have been eaten 
by the two or three million dogs in a single year. It may very 
likely be true. But what is the true inference? This does not 
happen in any country but Ireland. Suppose the dogs of Scot- 
land—the collies whose labour is almost of as much importance to 
the country as that of the Scotch peasantry themselves—to be 
the object of hostile legislation, and what would become of the 
sheep of Scotland? Instead of being freer from external 
danger than before, they would be as much a prey to their 
enemies as England without her fleet. ‘The Scotch dogs are the 
natural protectors of the Scotch sheep, not their natural enemies. 
The English dogs are the natural protectors both of the English 
sheep and the English farms and homesteads generally, not their 
enemies. Why has this unnatural state of things risen up in Ire- 
land? We must look deeper into the nature of the dog and the 
man, than the superficial debaters in Parliameut, and we shall find 
that the true remedy is not in measures hostile to the dog, but 
rather in measures humanizing to the man, and such an enforce- 
ment of his responsibilities to the great canine population with 
the care of which he is entrusted, as may tend to raise them both 
together to a higher level of civilization. 

It is surely obvious enough that dogs reflect pretty accurately 
the general moral traits of the population with which they 
associate. In Scotland, where the shepherds are cauny and to 
the last degree laborious and self-sacrificing for the life of their 
sheep, the dog’s mobile and intelligent conscience learns to reflect 
his master’s prudence, sagacity, and disinterested hardihood. In 
England, where there is perhaps somewhat more of the dog in 
the man, there is naturally a little less of the man in the dog; 
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vut ‘here, too, the dog, though it never equals in broad imaginative 
genius the Scotch collie, or in pure aristocratic refinement the 
Scotch deerhound, is sober, faithful, and full of common sense, a 
iuodel of homely honesty, and, in the larger breeds like the mas- 
tiff, of English toughness and strength. If, then, in Ireland it is 
unfortunately so much commoner to meet with the bandit dog, 
the dog who preys upon the sheep instead of defending them, 
than elsewhere in the United Kingdom, is it not obviously because 
the Irish have fostered in themselves those violent propensities 
which lead to lawlessness and which re-appear in the creature 
that most accurately reflects the temper of its superiors? If we 
really wish to inspire a respect for law in the dog, we must first 
disseminate a respect for law in the master. The peasantry that 
shoots its landlords cannot be expected to inspire its dogs with a 
faculty of self-restraint and self-mastery. Then, as Mr. M’Mahon 
very judiciously observed, there are many parts of Ireland in 
which the masters have deliberately abandoned their dogs,— 
eimigrated and left their dogs to provide for themselves. The dogs 
are there of course left in the position in which their elevating and 
civilizing duties to man entirely cease, and can be no more blamed 
for lapsing into the barbarism of the wild dog, than the primeval 
Britons, when the Romans left our island, for lapsing into the 
condition in which they were originally found. No tribe of dogs, 
probably not even the Scotch collies, have been so far assimilated 
to our higher intellectual condition as to have imbibed the living 
germs of a progressive civilization. Until some canine device 
equivalent to printing can be discovered we could not say, even of 
the highest tribe of them, that intellectual influences will accumu- 
late amongst them,—that their civilization is really safe. How 
much less, then, of the dogs of Ireland, none of which have ever been 
placed under the highest civilizing influences at all, and are now, we 
understand, abandoned in large districts to themselves, where of 
course they fall back from the pastoral to the hunting stage of 
civilization,—and having lost the sense of duty towards the race 
above, quickly lose also the sense of responsibility for the race 
below them. Dogs that have ceased to respect, will of course 
cease to protect. Only those which acknowledge the moral 
authority of man, will duly exercise moral authority over the 
sheep. 

The Irish, then, are themselves responsible for the degeneration 
of their dogs. Even those who remain and exercise a certain im- 
pulsive and slipshod authority over them, set an example of 
lawlessness, violence, and changefulness which quickly demoralizes 
the dog. It is said that Irish dogs desiring to indulge in their 
unlawful desire for sheep-killing, and tied up to prevent it, will 
sometimes slip their collars, hunt sheep all night, and returning 
at day-break thrust their necks back into their collars to escape 
detection, chuckling silently over their masters’ blindness when 
they do so. Who can help seeing in this trait the visible reflec- 
tion of the Irish peasant’s slippery but humorous wilfulness ? 
It is a disgraceful shifting of responsibility to shuffle off on the 
dogg the blame which belongs to his master. 

Then as to the remedy. We certainly should not object 
to a well-considered emigration scheme for the Irish dogs. 
[he object would be of course, as Mr. Mill says of the work- 
ing ‘classes, to raise at one great stroke the standard of 
canine comfort and respectability for the dogs left in Ire- 
land, so that there should no longer be any temptation for 
any Irish family to profess to keep more dogs than it can, up 
to the measure of its ability, look after,—and no temptation 
amongst the dogs to get loose upon society, and become either 
dogs about town or barbarous mountain dogs, for want of proper 
care and attention in their nominal homes. Of course, however, 
the canine ¢miyrésshould be attached to suitable masters, and should 
bear a stated proportion to the number of human families emi- 
grating with them, or we might be only repeating in the case of 
dogs the old transportation blunder, and might soon receive from 
the colonies and the United States threats similar to those which 
Australia has recently levelled against our convicts. If by any 
measure of this sort on a large scale the proportion between 
the canine wages-fund of Ireland—bones, cold potatoes, and 
broken biscuit—and the dogs of Ireland could be raised to a 
proper point, the proposed measure for the registration of 
the remainder would be a very useful one, as tending to 
bring home the responsibility of the relation between master and 
dog more closely to both parties. A thoughtful financier of some 
note amongst us once proposed an adhesive stamp on the 
forehead of every dog in the community as a productive source of 
revenue. We object entirely to the principle of a prohibi- 
tive tax upon the most intelligent partner whom man has yet 


| found for his labours in the universe ; but a small registration fee 
such as the 2s. 6d. proposed for Ireland, would not be liable to the ‘ 
same criticism, and by giving a certain legal formality to the tie 
| might deepen the sense of obligation attaching to it. We prefer 
this plan to Sir Robert Peel's of a licence to keep dogs, which dogg 
not give the due weight to the individual personality of the dog, 
and would not probably act as a civilizing influence at all, This 
objection also applies to Mr. Henley’s proposal to make the tax, ag in 
England, retrospective on the dogs of the past year, instead of on the 
dogs of the present. But to meet the difficulty of sudden acceagey 
of puppies, though every dog should be registered annually, no 
dog need be registered for the first time till six months after it 
had been acquired (whether by birth, loan, or gift). This would 
do away with the difficulty suggested by Mr. Scully that pasg. 
ports might be needful for dogs if they went on a visit to a new 
part of Ireland so as to throw out the registration. But no 
measure of this kind can be of much use while the dog population 
is so redundant, so far beyond the supply of bones and biscuit—’ 
the fund of floating capital out of which their services are 
rewarded—as it now is. Dogs must be expected to be absentegg 
and to forage for themselves if they do not find a decent 
subsistence at home. The Psalmist speaks even of savage or 
hungry men as acting in the same way, when he says of them that 
they will “‘return again in the evening, grin like a dog, and 
run about the city,” a mode of behaviour certainly barbarous 
and menacing, but which cannot be wondered at in dogs that 
have no particular owners and are loose upon society or about 
town. There is no creature that is more alive to the power of 
reverence than the dog, and you will never save the sheep from 
the dog till you save_the dog from himself, by securing his steady 
attachment to man. If Ireland is too poor to bear the cost of 
registration for the dog without danger of a horrible massacre 
and of a dissolution of that relation which does so much for both 
parties, —why not throw the slight expense of registering the dogs 
of Ireland and conducting a well-considered canine emigration 
scheme on the Consolidated Fund? For such a purpose on 
patriotic Irish member would grudge an appropriation. 











SUPPER. 

T is time the men of five hundred a year should have their turn 
of notice. Twenty years ago the writers who ventured to 
touch upon social questions, dinner and dress, dancing and flirta- 
tions, household economies and the ways of the hour,—and who 
were almost confined to Punch and Fraser’s Magazine —all wrote as 
if they had passed their lives in poverty, descanted upon the shifts to 
which young men were put in chambers, grew eloquent upon the 
wickedness of lodging-housekeepers, and told everybody every- 
thing which suburban householders hoped would be kept a strict 
secret. The little shifts of little people, the small thefts of acidulous 
landladies, the infinite meannesses of those who as they got on in 
life endeavoured to ape the wealthy were all mercilessly exposed. 
Dickens was full of such criticism, Thackeray revelled in it, Albert 
Smith used it as a never-failing incentive to fun, the author of 
‘¢ Macgillicuddy’s Dinner ” made it a vehicle for the most rollicking 
humour, and Punch brought it every week before the world in some 
new illustration. It was an affectation of course, nobody ever 
airing his own genuine miseries in the street any more than he 
airs suspicious bed-ticking, and it has died away, to be replaced by 
a worse. Everybody now writes on society as if he had five 
thousand a year, professes to be of the créme de la créme, dis- 
courses of country houses as if he owned two, lectures on din- 
ners & Ja Russe as if he had ten servants, and argues about 
servants’ per-centages as if the money to be saved could be of 


no kind of importance. 





One tells us all about the higher brands 
of champagne, another proves to demonstration that for quick 
waiting the host must have a footman to every third guest, 
and a third, as a climax to snobbishness, says nobody can enter- 
tain in a country house unless he has ten thousand a year. 


Littérateurs satirize Richmond hotels instead of lodging-house- 
keepers, laugh at extravagances instead of smal! economies, and 
‘reveal the mysteries of Belgravia instead of Islington or the 
Borough. The cause of the change will one day form a curious 
‘chapter in those memoirs of the reign of Victoria I. out of which 
‘the Charles Knight of the future will construct so quaint a social 
picture, but in both stages one class has been altogether neglected. 
The man most frequent among the educated professionals, with an 
income ranging from four hundred a year to seven, a wife and a 
house, is as much neglected by literature as by Chancellors of the 
Exchequer. Both think of the wealthy and of the poor, and both 
‘neglect the true middle class, the men who, educated themselves, 
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marry educate 1 women, live all their lives respectable on sufficient 
incomes, and die without having accumulated property beyond one 
| 


yery moderate insurance. 
Such men make up the structure upon which the professions 
rest, and they lave just now a serious social grievance. They | 
say that in England it is indispensable if you would enjoy the 
jntimacy of your friends to give them something to eat, and that | 
manners have so changed and luxury has so increased that it is 
nearly impossible for them to comply with the necessity. There 
js no practicable meal. Except with the very rich or very idle, 
preakfast has in Great Britain never been a sociable meal. Great 
men ask their friends and Anglo-Indians cannot quite give up a 
pleasant habit which in India is universal, but English profes- 
sional mankind has never taken to it kindly. Londoners do not 
like early risinz, or London servants early work, the meal eats into 
the day, and work after cheerful chat with acquaintances is rather 
more tiresome than usual. To enjoy labour thoroughly one 
should go to it with a pacified stomach and a slight sense of mental 
depression. Women, too, have very little motive for encouraging 
breakfasts, for one seldom flirts by daylight, while the morning is 
just the time when a father delights in his children, knowing that 
he can get away from what Mrs. Galbraith calls their ‘+ obvious- 
ness” just before it threatens to become unbearable. Breakfast 
therefore is given up to domestic life, and nobody eats lunch in 
any formal way out of a country house or a packet ship. In the 
former it is usually eatable, in the latter it serves to kill time, 
but in London it is always detestable, and there is no time 
to be spared. The unlucky few who cannot wait till the 
evening run out to the nearest restaurant, but the majority, we 
suspect, decide between a biscuit and forgetfulness of the 
whole matter. In no case is the meal a friendly one. There 
remains dinner, the meal selected now, as it was two thou- 
sand years ago, for sociability, and here the grievance begins. 
Formerly the man of five hundred a year could ask his friends just 
as easily as the man with five thousand, for they all lived, if not 
on the same scale, at 'east in the same mode. If Fitz Norman 
gave venison Hodgson gave mutton, just as good of its kind and 
carved in just the same way. Serving was as easy and rapid with 
Hodgson’s maid to wait as with Fitz Norman's butler, and the 
wine was on the whole rather better at the less pretentious place. 
There are plenty of houses even now where the host, while keep- 
ing expenditure within very rigid bounds, can give you a glass of 
port grown valuable by simple keeping, such as the millionaire 
only obtains at a vast outlay in cash. But there is a tendency 
among the educated, which is not altogether born of flunkeyism, 





for all to live alike, and the educated who are also wealthy have 
adopted the dinner @ Ja Russe. It is very much easier, very 
much pleasanter, very much better adapted to conversation. 
We do not know that it is dearer gud dinner, but then 
to serve it properly the house mast be mounted in proper 
style. There must be swift and thoroughly-trained attendants, 
French wines, large quantities of china and glass and plate. 
There is no nuisance equal to an imperfect dinner & la Russe, 
especially to one imperfectly served, for the one fault of that 
system is slowness, which only quick service can correct. Servants 
are very slow to learn, the daily dinner is still served in the Eng- 
lish fashion, and the Russian, though really much easier, puts the 
unaccustomed out. Mr. Trollope has described with exaggerated 
but still rich humour the scene which occurs when the difficulties 
cannot be surmounted, and it is just one of the kind which the | 
class we are speaking of will not endure. The man who belongs 





to it knows what is wanted quite well, and will either have that 
or give no dinner at all. Ife cannot or will not fall back on an | 
exploded fashion, as Mr. ‘Trollope advises, and retreats into his 

Shell, feeling deeply all the while that society has done him out of | 
a pleasure he should have heartily enjoyed. Why should he not 
see his friends, when he can entertain them in his own way quite 
as well as they want, without feeling that in so doing he is falling 

back into the ranks of the “ old-fashioned,” into a grade to which 

he does not belong ? 

Tea of course is out of the question, and we only mention it | 
because we have country readers who might accuse us of passing 
over an alternative. Tea as a meal is in cities disused. It survives 
in the country in places where they dine early, but city men | 
must be fed in the evening, want meat and wine, not “ slops,” | 
and would be bored to death, besides being ridiculous to them- 
selves, if they sat down to a bread-and-butter meal. They take 
tea, the liquor so called, if they take it at all, just before dinner 
or just after it, for itself alone, and not as a meal of any sort, or 
addition to any meal. There remains supper, the one meal which 
this generation has apparently agreed to abandon, and it is to 





this that the true middle-class man must, we believe, look for 


redress. Supper with people of properly-regulated minds is 


dinner minus servants and fuss. There is no pleasanter meal 


possible, for there is plenty to eat and to drink, and nobody 
hovering about the table to repeat everything you may say. The 
day is fairly done, there is nothing but sleep to look to, and the 
guests may sit on without weariness or rise without annoying 
their host just as the humour takes them. Men are always better 
humoured when aware that labour is fairly over, women are not 
too tired to shine, the wine can move as briskly as at dinner, lace 
cravats are bad style, and the want of restraint improves the 
flavour of every viand. So in the judgment of this writer does 
the absence of the detestable steam of hot meat—that notion of 
eating meat hot must have been derived from savages just civilized 
and anxious not to lose the delicious reek of fresh blood—but that 
he sorrowfully admits is a matter of individual taste. At all 
events supper may be exceedingly good in houses in which dinner 
now is an embarrassment, an expense, and a nuisance, while those 
who eat it are sure to be in better tune. It is impossible to eat 
supper after dinner? Quite so, and the proposal therefore is to 
push dinner back still farther, make it* recede from seven to ten, 
or better, half-past nine, as it has already receded from two to 
seven, and then call it supper. Make it dinner in everything 
except full dress, servants, confusion, and worry. Give supper as 
you used to give dinner, without preparation other than a quiet 
word to the wife, without greengrocers, or confectionary, or any 
one thing you do not attempt every day. Do not ask the biggest 
people you can get, but simply those whom you want to see and 
who want to see you, those and their wives, if they have them, 
and no other sort. It will be impossible to go to a party after- 
wards ? Quite, and the people who make that remark in sincerity 
have nothing on earth to do with this article. It is not intended 
for them, but for their superiors, those who dare lead the lives 
they like, who have work to do for their bread and do it, who never 
drive about dropping pasteboard, and would no more go to an 
evening reception than they would listen to a sermon on week- 
days. We are talking of quiet people who make no acquaintance, 
but want if they can to entertain their friends, who belong to 
society by culture, but not by income, and who by an accidental 
and in itself very sound reform find their households and house- 
hold ways pushed aside out of the stream. 


THE GRAHAMS OF MONTROSE. 
ARL MALISE—the dispossessed Earl of Strathern and the 
new Earl of Menteith—marriced Lady Anne de Vere, 


) daughter of Henry, Earl of Oxford, and his second son by her, 


Sir John Graham of Kilbride, called Sir John with the 
Bright Sword (great-nephew of the murderer of James I. of 
Scotland) was the ancestor of Viscount Preston (James II. 
of England’s adherent) and of the Grahams of Netherby, of 
whom the late Sir James Graham, Bart., the Whig Minister 
of the Reform-Bill epoch and the colleague subsequently of 
Sir Robert Peel, was the head. ‘The fate of the elder branch of the 
Menteith Grahams was a singular one. After the earldom of 
Menteith had descended in that family down to William, seventh 
Ear], in the reign of Charles I. of England, this nobleman in 1630 
was served heir to David, Earl of Strathern, son of Robert IL. and 
Euphemia Ross, and this was confirmed by a patent of King 
Charles, dated July, 1631, granting him the titles of Earl of 
Strathern and Menteith. In 1632 he had a charter of the lands 
and barony of Airth in the county of Stirling. He had previously 
been appointed Justice-General of Scotland, an extraordinary Lord 
of Session, and President of the Privy Council. But his enemies now 
asserted, or his own imprudence lent circulation to the report, that he 
had said that ‘* he had the reddest blood in Scotland.” The legiti- 
macy of Robert [TL. had always been questioned, on the ground that 
his mother, Elizabeth Muir, was not married to King Robert II. 
when he was born, and Euphemia Ross, the mother of David Earl of 
Strathern, was then generally believed to have been the first wife of 
the latter King. It was represented to King Charles that Earl Wil- 
liam of Menteith, by the terms of his service as Earl of Strathern, had 
virtually laid claim to being the legitimate heir of the Stewarts, and 
yielding to this paltry jealousy, Charles actually in 1633 stripped 
him of the titles of Earl of Strathern and Menteith, and instead, 
following the example of his ancestor King James, raised him to the 
title of Lurl of Airth, with the precedency of Menteith, and he was 
thenceforth called Earl of Airth and Menteith. He was also in the 
same year deprived of his various offices, and retired into private 
life. His titles became extinct with his grandson. 

We must now return to the main branch of the Grahams of Men- 
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teith. Sir William Graham of Kincardine and Montrose, elder half- 
brother of Patrick, Earl of Strathern, and Sir Robert Graham, had a 
charter of Logyachray in Stirlingshire from Archibald, Earl of Dou- 
glas, and had safe conducts to the Court of England in March, 1405, 
and January, 1406, and was a Commissioner to treat with the Eng- 
lish in December of the same year. In October, 1408, the lands of 
Bororfeld in Forfarshire, which he had resigned, were granted 
away by the Duke of Albany, and he had also a charter from 
the same Duke containing an entail of Auld Montrose and 
other lands. He was again a Commissioner for a truce 
with England in May, 1411, had a safe conduct into Eng- 
land in May, 1412, and another thence to Scotland about 
the release of James I. in April, 1413, and had again safe 
conducts into England in September of that year, and again in 
May, 1415, and December, 1416. On the 15th of May, 1416, he had 
a charter of the barony of Ballamok in Dumfriesshire, and on the 
4th of August, 1420, he had a fresh charter of his lands of Auld 
Montrose, Kinnaber, and Charleton, in Forfarshire, to him and his 
wife, Mariot Stewart, “sister of Robert, Duke of Albany,” and the 
heirs male of their bodies respectively, which failing, to the heirs 
whatsoever of Sir William, ‘*‘ Dominus de Graham.” This charter 
was confirmed by James I., August 20, 1430. On the 4th of 
January, 1422, he had a charter from Murdoch, Duke of Albany, 
of the barony of Dundaff in Stirlingshire, Kinpunt, Elotstone de 
Clyfton, and Pontfrayston, in the constabulary of Linlithgow, 
to him and to Patrick, son of his deceased son and heir, 
Alexander de Graham, with remainder to Alexander, second son of 
the said Alexander and John, second son of Sir William, and to 
Robert, Patrick, William, Henry, and Walter, sons of Sir William 
by his second wife, Mariot, cousin of the said Duke Murdoch, and 
the heirs male of their bodies respectively. Sir William had also, 
on the 10th of August, 1423, a similar charter from Duncan, Earl 
of Lennox, of some lands in that earldom. Sir William died in 
1424. The name of his first wife is a little uncertain ; the genealo- 
gists, however, make her to have been Mariot, daughter of Sir John 
Oliphant. His second wife was certainly the Lady Mariot Stewart, 
daughter of King Robert IL, not of Robert IIL, as the peer- 
ages have it, as is evident from the words of the charters just 
referred to. His eldest son by his second marriage, Sir Robert 
Graham of Strathcarron (now represented by the Grahams of 
Finlay), was the ancestor of the celebrated John Graham of Claver- 
house, Viscount Dundee. Sir Robert’s next brother, Patrick, 
was one of the most virtuous and unfortunate of the Scotch eccle- 
siastics, and deserves an especial notice. Tle was consecrated 
Bishop of Brechin in 1463, and translated to the see (then only a 
bishopric) of St. Andrew's in 1466, on the death of the excellent 
Bishop Kennedy. Mr. Tytler styles him ‘‘a prelate of singular 
and primitive virtue.” Unfortunately the new Bishop was ob- 
noxious to the dominant party of the Boyds, and to prevent any 
opposition from them he secretly left the kingdom, and proceeding 
to Rome, obtained the confirmation of his election from Pope 
PaulII, He resolved to wait at Rome until the opposition to him 
at home had somewhat abated, and occupied himself in vindicating 
the independence of the Church of Scotland against the preten- 
sions of the Archbishop of York, which had been just revived. 
He entirely succeeded, and obtained a bull from Sextus IV., Pope 
Paul's successor, erecting St. Andrew’s into an archbishopric, and 
enjoining the twelve Bishops of Scotland to be subject to that | 
see in all future time. Also feeling deeply the abuses in the | 
Church of Scotland, Archbishop Patrick persuaded the Pope 
to confer on him the office of Legate for three years, with a view 
to a thorough reformation. But the nobility of Scotland, who 
were in the settled habit of appropriating the Church livings to 
themselves and their adherents, without the slightest regard to 
the efficiency or character of their nominees, rose up in arms against 
the impending reform, and the Bishops, sharing in the dread of 
their lay relatives lest their abuses should be brought to light and 
prevented for the future, and meanly jealous of the authority 
over them granted to the Archbishop of St. Andrew's, worked on | 
the mind of the weak King Robert III., and partly by represent- | 
ing to him that Archbishop Patrick had obtained his new powers 

by a private intrigue with Rome, without the previous licence of | 
the King, and partly by a direct bribe to the King of 11,000 | 
marks, effected the ruin of the founder of the independence of the 
Scotch Church. The instant he landed in Scotland he was cited | 
to answer this accusation, and was prohibited from using the title | 
of Archbishop or his legatine powers. The leader of the clergy | 
against him was Schevez, an able but profligate man, and a 

favourite at Court from his pretensions to a knowledge of judicial 

astrology. Agents sent to Rome raked up against the Archbishop 

a charge of heresy, an! he having incurred a considerable debt in | 











that city in pushing the claims of the Scotch Church, his bank. 
and creditors there were induced to insist on immediate plesceng 
The Rector of his own University got up a quarrel with him, 
dragged him into his Court, and excommunicated him. Graham 
refused obedience and bore himself at first boldly till the weight 
of animosity and the conduct of the King were too much for him 
and he fell into a distraction of mind from which he never on, 
pletely recovered. He was committed to the custody of his enemy 
Schevez, who had succeeded him in the Primacy, and who continueg 
to persecute his victim, removing him from prison to prison till 
at last, overcome with age and misfortune, the unfortunate Graham 
died in the castle of Lochleven in 1478. Nota hundred years 
elapsed ere a Queen of Scotland was consigned as a captive to that 
same castle, in consequence chiefly of the success of the movement 
against the abuses of the Church of Scotland which Patrick Graham, 
but for the unworthy conduct of an earlier Stewart King, would 
have anticipated and guarded against by timely reforms. William, 
next brother of Archbishop Patrick, was the ancestor of General 
Sir Thomas Graham, of Balgowan, one of Wellington’s com- 
panions in the Peninsular War, and the hero of Braiosa, who was 
created Lord Lynedoch, but died in 1848 (at the age of ninety. 
two) without issue. 

Returning again to the main stem of the Grahams—the cadets 
of the family have been themselves so distinguished, or have given 
birth to such remarkable descendants, that frequent digressions 
are absolutely necessary if we would do justice to the fame of 
the family—Alexander, the eldest son of Sir William Graham 
of Montrose, died, as we have seen, before his father, and the 
latter was succeeded by his grandson Patrick Graham, who was 
one of the supplementary hostages for the ransom of James I. in 
1427, and remained in England till June 20, 1432. He was 
created a lord of Parliament about the year 1495, under the title 
of Lord Graham, was one of the Council of Regency during the 
minority of James IT., and a Commissioner to treat with England 
in 1451, 1457, and 1459. A charter was granted to him on 
October 24, 1458, of the lands of Ballingrochan in Stirlingshire, 
erected into the barony of Mukdow. He died in 1465, leaving a 
son, William, who succeeded as second Lord Graham. 

The second Lord Graham has left no mark in history, and died 
in 1472, being succeeded by his eldest son, William, third Lord 
Graham, who adhered to James III. in the struggle between that 
King and his rebellious son and barons, and was one of the com- 
manders of the rear of his army (consisting of Westland and Stir- 
lingshire men) at the disastrous battle of Sauchie Burn in 1488. His 
kinsman Menteith fought on the same side. After the murder of the 
King which followed that battle Lord Graham took his seat in 
the first Parliament of James IV., October 7 in the same year. 
On May 10, 1498, he had a charter of Aberruthven in Strathern, 
for Kinaber in Forfarshire ; on July 16 in the same year of Strathy- 
boyes and Nether Perny ; oh February 20, 1500, of Aberothven, 
Strathyfentoun, &e. ; on December 4, 1501, of Inchebrakky ; and 
on March 14, 1503, of Pettinclerath,—all in the county of Perth. 
On March 14, 1504 (according to the peerage-books), he hada 
charter from Sir John Wemys, of Wardropestoun in Kincardine- 
shire, under the designation of William, Hurl of Montrose, Lord 
Graham, but as the creation of the earldom of Montrose did not 
take place till March 3, 1505, when a new charter was granted to 
him of the lands of Auld Montrose, on his resignation of the same, 
by which they were erected into the free barony and earldom of 
Montrose, the former date is probably 1505 (which in the old way of 
commencing the year would be 150+). He had also a charter of 
March 3, by which Kincardine and other lands in that county and 
Perthshire previously held by him were erected into the free barony 
of Kincardine, and on March 17 of another, by which the lands of 
Abrodwen, &c., in Perthshire, were erected into the fre: barony 
of Abrodwen. On August 10, 1507, the new Earl had a charter’ 
of Carrecklaw and the lochs with the isles of Inchgarrock and 
Lochkaderne, in Dumbartonshire, erected into the barony of Muc- 
pock. The Earl commanded, along with the Earl of Craufurd, a 
part of the right vanguard of the Scotch army at Flodden, and 
successfully withstood, with levelled spears, the first charge of 
Dacre and Admiral Howard, but renewed attacks at length 
broke the forces of the Earls, and when the battle closed Mont- 
rose was among thos: who lay dead on the field, September 9, 
1513. He was succeeded by his eldest son William, second Earl 
of Montrose, who was one of the peers left by Albany in 
charge of the young. King James V., when he went to 
France, and in August, 1536, was appointed by that Sove- 
reign one of the Commissioners of Regency during his own 
absence in France in search of a bride. In 1543 he had the 
charge along with Lord Erskine of the infant Queen Mary in the 
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* silenced by the personal mandate of the boy-King. Montrose 
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castle of Stirling, and in 1544 was one of those who signed an 
agreement to support the Queen Dowager and to substitute her as 
Regent for Arran, andin 1546 he was one of the twenty peers 
appointed who were in successive fours every month to remain with 
the Governor Arran as his secret council. On July 10, 1549, he 
hada charter of Lochcarneroth and other lands in Dumbartonshire, 
forfeite 1 by Matthew, Earl of Lennox. He was one of those who 
panded against Bothwell after his conveyance of the Queen to 
Dunbar in 1567, and died May 24, 1571. His eldest son Robert, 
Lord Graham, fell at the battle of Pinkie, September 10, 1547, but 
hada posthumous son by his wife, a daughter of Malcolm, third Lord 
Fleming, John, Lord Graham, who succeeded his grandfather as 
third Earl of Montrose. He was one of those surprised at Stirling 
along with the Regent Lennox and the Earl of Morton, and made 
prisoners by Kirkaldy of Grange and Lord Claud Hamilton in 
their dashing sally from Edinburgh on the 3rd of September, 
1571, but was rescued immediately afterwards, on the overthrow 
of his captors through their own carelessness. ‘fe afterwards 
‘oined the enemies of Morton, and was one of the council of 
twelve appointed to govern in the King’s name when the Earl 
was compelled in 1578 to resign his Regency. He seems to 
have been distinguished from the rest of their opponents by 
Morton’s partisans, for when the latter had succeeded in secur- 
ing the person of the King and Stirling Castle, Montrose 
was the only one of the council who was admitted by them 
and courteously received within the walls of that castle; but 
when Morton called together the Estates to the same place, 
Montrose and Lindsay presented themselves in the hall of assembly 
and protested against its being a free Parliament, and were only 


then abruptly left the hall and rode post to Edinburgh, where 
he roused the citizens to arms for the rescue of their Sovereign, 
and was joined by Argyll and Atholl. Ile thus barely escaped 
imprisonment at Stirling, for the next day an order of Privy 
Council appeared commanding him and Lindsay to confine them- 
selves to their own lodgings on pain of rebellion. The two 
parties were about to engage in a deadly struggle of arms 
when Sir Robert Bowes, the English Envoy, succeeded in 
bringing about a temporary arrangement and superficial re- 
conciliation. 

Montrose was again one of those who conspired more success- 
fully against Morton in the close of 1580, and was one of 
those intended to be seized and put to death by the Earls of 
Angus and Mar in their unsuccessful plot to rescue the Ex-Regent 
in the following year. He was commissioned to bring the captive 
Earl from Dumbarton to the capital, and he was chancellor of the 
jury which tried Morton. He was one of those who in 1582 signed 
a‘ bond,” along with the Earls of Gowrie, Argyll, Mar, and others, 
against the Duke of Lennox, the King’s favourite. Soon after- 
wards, however, in 1583, subsequently to the ‘‘ raid of Ruthven,” 
we find Montrose among those who had banded together to rescue 
the King out of the hands of Gowrie and the Ruthven lords, and 
connected with the French party. On _ the revolution which fol- 
lowed and the reascendency of the latter faction, Montrose was ap- 
pointed (1583) by the King guardian of the young Duke of 
Lennox, who had just arrived from France and been restored to 
his father’s estates. In May, 1584, he was appointed High Trea- 
surer of Scotland, in the same year hada grant of Balmanno, 
forfeited by one of the Gowrie party, and on the 25th of May in 
that year charters of the lands of Cowgask, Strathbrane, and 
Glenshee, and the office of sheriff of Perth. On the 12th of the 
same month he was appoiuted one of the extraordinary Lords of 
Session, and held this office till February, 1585. In that year, 
however, the banished lords, with the Earl of Bothwell and Lord 
Arbroath, the leader of the Hamiltons, succeeded in returning to 
Scotland, driving Arran into exile and compelling James to sur- 
render to them his person and the castle of Stirling, in which 
among other lords of the French party Montrose had taken refuge. 
Montrose with the rest was thrown into prison, where he remained 
for some time. On the King attaining his majority in 1587 there 
was a solemn and formal reconciliation of all the nobles, and they 
feasted together in the presence of James; but of course this 
agreement was only superficial, and soon fresh intrigues broke 
out, in which Montrose—a Catholic at heart, if not avowedly— 
leagued himself with Huntiey and the other Catholic peers, 
being professedly discouraged but really secretly favoured by the 
King. He was again appointed an extraordinary Lord of 
Session, November 6, 1591, and continued therein till May 
19, 1596. He attached himself to the party of the Chancel- 
lor against the Queen’s party. In 1593 we find Montrose at 


horse, where they were attacked suddenly by the King, who 
was afraid of this combination, and Montrose and Gowrie 
were made prisoners. In 1594 we find Montrose again leagued with 
the exiled Earl of Bothwell, and with Atholl and Argyll against 
the Chancellor Maitland. But it is vain to attempt to follow out 
the exact career of a Scotch noble through the various complica- 
tions of those turbulent years, when every year, if not every 

month, saw new leagues and combinations only formed to be dis- 
solved again, and to reappear with the most opposite and con- 
flicting elements. Montrose managed very adroitly on the whole, 

and at last, on January 15, 1599, we find him appointed High 

Chancellor of Scotland ; and in 1600 he offered 400/. to the King 
towards furthering the latter's claim to the English succession. 

After the accession of James VI. to the throne of England, 
on February 8, 1604, Montrose was appointed Royal Com- 
missioner during the sessions of the Scotch Parliament. Sur- 
rendering the Chancellorship, he was in December, 1604, ap- 
pointed Viceroy of Scotland. As such he presided in the Parlia- 

ment of Perth, July, 1606, in which episcopacy was restored, his own 
religious opinions being, if not secretly Roman Catholic, at any rate 
what we should now call Anglo-Catholic in their tone. On March 
28, 1605, he had a charter to him and his son, Sir Robert Graham, 
of Sottistoun, of the barony of Invermay, in Perthshire, and on 
December 8, 1606, a charter to him and his son John, Master of 
Montrose, of the barony of Cowgask, and on June 14, 1607, of 
the lands of Kynneth, &c., in Kincardineshire. He died November 
9, 1608, in the sixty-first year of his age, and was succeeded by his 
eldest son, John, fourth Earl of Montrose, who when young, on the 
19th of January, 1595, had fought a duel with Sir James Sandilands, 

thinking to have revenged the death of his cousin, Mr. John 
Graham of Hallyards, an Ordinary Lord of Session, who had been 

slain in 1593 by one of a party commanded by Sandilands, in an 

encounter arising out of a law-suit. He was President of the 

Council in July, 1626, but died on November 24 in the same year, 

being little more than a thrifty country gentleman. By his wife, 

Lady Margaret Ruthven, eldest daughter of William, first Earl of 

Gowrie, he had five daughters and a son, JAMES, who succeeded 

him as fifth Earl of Montrose, and is well known in history as 

‘“‘the great Marquis” of the times of Charles I. and the Common- 

wealth. 








THE TRUE DANGER OF STRIKES. 
To THE Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 


Sir,—The present lock-out in the iron trades is in many respects 
bewildering to those who have studied these struggles most care- 
fully. ‘There is one point, however, which I believe to be quite 
clear, and which the masters would do well to bear in mind, and 
that is, that each one of these lock-outs in the last 15 years has had 
the effect of enormously strengthening the union of the men in the 
particular trade. I will take two cases as examples, in which the 
men were beaten on the special issues at least as thoroughly as the 
ironmasters can hope to beat their men in the lock-out now 
going on. 

The great lock-out of the engineers and machinists was (so far 
as 1 know) the first case in which the present tactics were followed 
on both sides. ‘The men tried to localize the struggle by refusing 
to work in one establishmeut only. ‘The masters replied by shut- 
ting up all the workshops in the Manchester and London dis- 
tricts. Well, Sir, the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, &c., 
went into that contest with 11,829 members. At the end of 
the 5 months’ battle they had lost upwards of 2,000 members, 
and almost the whole of their reserve fund, while the sub- 
scriptions of the remaining members were greatly in arrear. 
It was believed even by their friends that confidence in the 
organization and management of the Amalgamated Society 
was so shaken that it would never recover its power or be able to 
carry out its views. How stand the facts? Within eighteen 
months the numbers stood as high as before the lock-out. In 
three years they stood at 12,553, and from that time to this have 
steadily increased at an average of about 2,000 a year. The last 
published report for 1863 gives the numbers at 26,058. The 
society at the time of the lock-out had 121 branches, all in the 
United Kingdom, and all but 13 in England. In the very year 
of the lock-out 8 new branches were added, in the next year 
(still one of great depression) 12 more. And so it has gone 
on, till we find that in 1863 there were 262 branches, of which 5 
were in the Australias, 1 in New Zealand, 4 in Canada, 1 at Malta, 
and 5 in the United States. In the same year, notwithstanding 
an expenditure of 52,000/. and upwards, in allowances to members 
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and 10,0007. for other objects, the reserve fund stood at 67,4107. shouldering them out. I do not write at all as an #lvocate of 
In the last year the progress has been quite as marked. | trades’ societies ; I believe them to be simply a necessity, like 
The other example I would take shall be the Amalgamated ; standing armies; they are often intolerably stupid and tyrannical 
The facts of the dispute | but we might as well try to stop the tide of the Atlantic as put 


Society of Carpenters and Joiners. 
them down, or seriously weaken them. Therefore I could wish 


between Messrs. Kelk and Lucas and their men which led to the 
lock-out in the building trade are probably familiar to most of | that masters in general would follow the example of ‘ Messrs, 
your readers, as they happened so recently and excited so much | Briggs and Son (Limited),” Messrs. Crossley and others, and so 
attention. Ilere, again, the men were supposed to be beaten, but | win the battle by yielding, and lay down sure foundations foy 


the defeat only acted as a stimulus to the society, as the following confidence and peace in their workshops, which would bring in 





























figures will show:— their train the gratitude of the whole nation, and a trade such as 
= the mind of man has never yet conceived.—Yours, &c., 
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‘Those who wish to follow out the subject may easily do so, as has acquired from having been mentioned in the Royal Speech. 
| We may therefore hope to see its merits thoroughly and fairly 
; examined, but previously to the debate, it may be of use to state 
once more what-is required of the Bill and what has been expected 


the reports of trades’ societies are no longer hard to obtain. 

I believe that any such inquiry will end in the conviction that in 

every skilled trade in England this process of amalgamation is 

going on rapidly, and that a great strike or lock-out, no matter | from its authors. 

which side is in the right, no matter whether the men gain their It is perhaps unfortunate that the several schools, differing as 

point or are beaten, only stimulates the process. they do in so many important particulars, have not been dealt 
I have no doubt whatever myself that in a few years we shall | with by separate Bills ; in some points it if absolutely necessary to 

see a solidarité, not only in each branch of skilled workmen in | examine their respective cases separately. 

Eton has received the largest share of public attention. It is quite 


their respective trades, but between the trades. Is there any 
chance of the masters being able to meet this state of things in the | evident to any unbiassed reader of the Report upon which this 
long run? I believe not. They cannot combine as the men do. | Billis founded, that the impression made upon the Royal Commis- 
They may win this year and the next by combination, but their | sioners by the Eton evidence was comparatively unfavourable, and 
that there was much ground for it. ‘The full and unshrinking dis- 
closure by the Assistant-Masters of all the weak points of their 
system, which makes their evidence the most valuable part of the 


unions cannot cohere while they have to compete against each 
other in the markets. 

They threaten that they will take their capital out of the 
trades and employ it elsewhere. But that threat has long ceased | blue-book, seems to have taken the Commissioners by surprise. It 
to frighten their men, who see that even in the trades where the | has certainly contributed to their bolduess in proposing the present 
strife has been fiercest (in engineering, building, and mining) no | scheme. Considering that Eton numbers one hundred members 
works are shut up, while many new ones are opened yearly. | of the House of Commons among her a/mmui, it is hardly neces- 
The iron and coal are under, the factories and plants which have | sary to say that a measure for touching Eton with a hostile hand 
cost millions are upon, English soil, and cannot take themselves | would be a bold experiment. It is to the credit of the Eton Mas- 
off. The houses must be built here, in London, Manchester, &c. | ters that by supporting the Commission they have made action 

On the other hand, the men find that while capital is less sensitive | upon it possible. 
than they had supposed labour is more so. They can get tonew| Omitting all questions of detail (not as unimportant, but for the 
fields for a sum which every skilled artizan can easily command. | sake of clearing the ground), it may be broadly stated in a few 
I would just call attention to the fact above stated as to the | words what the Report showed to be wanting at Eton. A new 
Amalgamated Engineers’ Society. ‘They have actually belted the | body of statutes, such as it is not impossible to enforce ; the 
world with their branches, and have set statesmen an example of | opening of the masterships to the best men, without restrictions ; 
the sort of union or alliance which ought to exist between all English- | a new distribution of the College revenues, applying them more 
speaking folk—which will, I trust, exist before long. Many persons | directly to educational purposes, and in such a manner as to spread 
I know, say they will only find themselves worse off abroad, | the benefits of their application over a larger area; and most 
especially in Australia. I can furnish a curious piece of evidence | important of all, new studies,—not the abolition of classical edu- 
on this point. After the great lock-out of the engineers a friend | cation, which people have now perhaps ceased to call a failure, not 
of mine supplied funds by which upwards of forty members of the | the introduction of any of the numerous patent systems which may 
Amalgamated Society emigrated to Australia (the founders of the | have been found more or less successful here and there—systems 
Australian and New Zealand branches), I managed the business, | of bifurcation, systems of perpetual competition, systems of 
and have been in communication with the men ever since. They | marks, systems of parallel forms, monitorial systems,—but the 
have repaid the whole advance with interest long since. One | widening of the range of ideas which a public schoolboy is en- 
of them is a member of the Colonial Parliament, several more are | couraged, nay, taught to acquire; and to that end, the recogni- 
partners in Jarge establishments, in short, the few amongst them | tion of modern Jearning, English and foreign, scientific and 
who have taken to the diggings, some four or five, are the only ones | grammatical, and the assignment of a proper position in the hier- 
who are not very far better off than any of their fellow members | archy of discipline to the teachers of these co-ordinate studies. 
who have stayed at home. I own I look with great dread on the It seems highly important that in inaugurating changes over so 
turn our civil war without fire-arms is taking. Unless some change | wide a field, and changes possibly of magnitude, they should be 
comes there will soon be a constant and ever-increasing drain of | effected on some well-caleulated plan and by the best adiministra- 
the picked men from this country, and we shall be left with the | tors obtainable. ‘The Government Bill proposes to effect them in 
drunkards and the idlers. the only possible way—by the agency of a committee. With un- 

And what change can mend matters? Arbitration may possibly | important exceptions, all reforms are intrusted to the care of what 
do for a time, though the difficulties of enforcing awards, of dis- | is unhappily called a Governing Body, aud unfortunately, as | 
covering a satisfactory tribunal, are, so far as the attempt has | think, made permanent. 
hitherto gone, almost insuperable. In any case it will only be| If, then, it be allowed that changes are needed (and with The 
an armed truce. ‘The fact is that the old relation of master and | 2eport on Public Schools at my elbow I take leave to assume this), 
man is gone hopelessly, whether we like it or not. ‘The men will | two points remain for consideration :— 
never be content until they have a share of profits, and some 1. Is the Governing Body well composed ¥ 
voice in the infernal management of the workshops. Unless they | will consist of the Provost of Eton and the seven Fellows, five 
can get these two rights, as they hold them to be, they will | honorary Fellows nominated by them, the Provost of King’s 
through much blundering struggle into co-operative societies for | College, Cambridge, and three Crown nominees. Eventually this 
production as well as consumption. The masters must in short | body will be somewhat modified, but as the new statutes must 
consent to become constitutional instead of absolute sovereigns, | be framed by it we may neglect the modifications. Now I 
or they will have republican institutions rapidly springing up and | appeal to every man who has watched this Eton controversy 





For the present it 
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whether such a conclusion could have been anticipated to the sixty 
and four special recommendations of the Royal Commission? Is 
it fair to the Fellows, is it wise on public grounds, to intrust Eton 
reform to a body composed in the proportion of thirteen to 
seventeen, perhaps [ may say of fourteen to seventeen, of those 
who are responsible for the old school arrangements, which 
it is desired to alter, and of men whom they must be respon- 
sible for electing? ‘This is no question of ability, or even 
of the degree of success which has attended their labours, 
the merit of which is due and the credit of which is given 
to the Eton authorities ; the question is, who are the best men to 
introduce changes advocated by the Commissioners unanimously 
and desired by the public, in opposition to the opinions of the 
authorities? Is it not a strange way of doing so to commit the 
work to them and their nominees in a majority of fourteen to 
three? I believe that many men, I am sure the Fellows of Eton 
would in such a position endeavour to fulfil what Parliament and 
the public expected of them ; but could anything be devised more 
unfair to them, or, it may be said with the deepest respect for 
them, more unlikely to succeed? If it be remembered that this 
is no misappropriated charity fund, where you can snub the trustees 
and tell them roundly to amend their ways, but a great historic 
school, nominally presided over by gentlemen who have worked 
in its service, and retired full of years aud cherished memories upon 
a pension, and which is, moreover, nourished by the public favour, 
and dependent (surely in part) for favour upon the harmony of 
its internal arrangements within itself and with the desires of 
the public, I ask again, could any scheme for reforming it be more 
unhappily devised ? 

This body is further a permanent committee, intended to 
govern the school and college, with a paid servant as head master 
dependent upon its commands. I might argue that such a system 
is in fact taking the responsibility of managing a great and com- 
plicated institution out of the hands of the schoolmaster who has 
to work it, and that Aulic Councils end in failure, and further, 
that if the present head master happens to hold opinions in which 
the Commissioners do not concur, it is unphilosophical in the 
extreme to frame a system for all the schools in the Commission in 
order to turn the flank of a single obstruction and foil a single 
conservative head master. But I think experience shows that the 
power will remain, as at Rugby and Harrow, though not without 
difficulties and collisions, with the head masters after all, and 
that the evils of interference by the governors will be averted by 
the tacit abandonment of their functions. A good head master 
can always carry his point, as Arnold did, by tendering his resig- 
nation ; and no man need ever be appointed who is not both of 
proved experience and accessibility to such modern ideas as it is 
desired to introduce, when once the appointment is thrown open, 
and a body of fit persons provided as electors. 

Let the promoters of the Bill answer these questions, and we 
shall see it pass with pleasure. 

Why, in a matter so new to legislation, and where such ex- 
perience as can be made available has peculiar value, have they 
thought it necessary to disregard,— 

The experience of Harrow and Rugby, that governors, ex- 
cept as electors and stewards of revenue, aid a school best by 
leaving it alone ? 

Their own experience at Eton, that the Eton authorities, to 
whom they commit the duty of acting on their recommendations, 
do not agree with their views ? 

The experience of Oxford and Cambridge, which proves to 
demonstration that colleges both can and will reform themselves, 
and that the reforms may be wise and thorough, when to the 
care and affection of resident fellows is added the stimulus of an 
Executive Commission ? 

It is such a commission that by many of the foremost among 
the sons whom Eton has lately sent out into the world was 
anxiously hoped for and expected, and they will complain with 
disappointment and dissatisfaction of the inefficient and halting 
substitute provided by this Bill. —t am, Sir, yours, &e., G. Y. 


BOOKS. 


sniciielistapeses 
FREDERICK THE GREAT.* 

[Fimsr Norice.] 

CARLYLE’s wonderful talent as a word-painter rises to a culminat- 
ing point in these last volumes of his story of the great Prussian 
Frederick. The author of Sartor Resartus has drawn many a 
striking portrait of the exalted, godlike hero and the sublime 


* History of Friedrich II. of Prussia, called Frederick the Great. By Thomas 
Carlyle. Vols. V.and VI. Londou: Chapman and Hall. 
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human beast, but nothing to be compared in richness of colour 
and marvellous chiaroscuro to this picture of the Hohenzollern 
Jupiter. All the faults and all the excellencies of the first four 
volumes of Mr. Carlyle’s great work are exhibited to a superlative 
degree in these final books. ‘There is little or nothing of ‘history’ 
in them. ‘The great historical forees which were at work under 
and above Frederick, and the man what he was, Mr. 
Carlyle does not or will not see. That the Prussian King was to 
a great extent the representative of the powerful liberal party in 
Germany, which fought at his side against the mediseval policy of 
the House of Hapsburg, Mr. Carlyle does not seem in the least to 
appreciate ; nor does he more than allude to the still more potent 
fact that Frederick was the champion of Protestantism, not only in 
theory, but openly acknowledged as such, and that whatever success 
he gained in the world was owing to the steadfast adherence to 
him, not of his Pomeranian recruits, but of the devoted and thought- 
ful Protestant population of Northern Germany, particularly the 
middle classes. ‘These are things which every student of German 
history must know, but which Mr. Carlyle, in his lofty way, 
entirely ignores. He sees no populations; no parties; no religious, 
social, or political aims and aspirations. He has before him, and 
paints in appropriate wealth of colours, a flaming celestial hero, 
borne along upon clouds, and ruling mankind and his Pomeranian 
recruits by the mere breath of his kingly genius, It is very fine, 
no doubt, this picture, though, unfortunately, it contains not a 
morsel of history. Ilowever, it is too Jate to quarrel with Mr. 
Carlyle on his mode of viewing things, and as he gives us so much, 
we ought to be thankful for what he gives. Not looking at these 
volumes as a history, but as a splendid kaleidoscopic picture of a 
series of historical incidents, they must needs call forth extreme 
admiration. There is little in the English language equalling, and 
there is less still surpassing, the graphic power exhibited in these 
last two volumes from Mr. Carlyle’s pen. 

The panorama opens at the beginning of 1757, the second year 
of the so-called Seven-Years’ War. Russia, France, and Austria, 
with the German Diet as a tail, are in arms against Frederick, 
who has at his service 150,000 soldiers, ‘* probably the best that 
ever were.” ‘The French army, ‘urged by Pompadour and the 
enthusiasms,” is first in the field ; but Frederick prefers to attack 
the Austrians as a beginning, knowing his strength in this quarter, 
The picture of Frederick’s enemies here is not a little curious. 
“Tt is unpleasantly notable to what pitch of fixed rage, and hot 
sullen hatred Austria has now gone; and how the tone has in it a 
potency of world-wide squealing and droning, such as you no- 
where heard before. Ommnipotence of droning, edged with shricky 
squealing, which fills the Universe, not at all ina melodious way. 
From the depths of the gamut to the shricky top again,—a dron- 
ing that has something of porcine or wild-boar character. Figure 
assembled the wild boars of the world, all or mostly all got together, 
and each with a knife just stuck into its side, by a felonious indivi- 
dual too well known,—you will have some notion of the sound of 
these things.” Upon those wild boars the hero-Kiug advanced, meet- 
ing them near the walls of Prague, on the 2nd of May, 1757. 
* Before sunset, the whole force lay posted there, and had the 
romantic City of Prag fullin view at their feet. A most romantic, 
high-piled, many-towered, most unlevel old city, its skylights and 
gilt steeplecocks glittering in the western sun.” After four days’ 
Prussian King resolved to attack the 


made 


watching on both sides, the 
enemy, and thereupon ensued the battle of Prague—* Battle of 
Prag, one of the furious Battles of the World; loud as Doomsday ; 
the very Emblem of which, done on the Piano by females of energy, 
scatters mankind to flight who love their ears.” ‘This ** done on 
the piano by females of energy ” is truly unique, even in the great 
Carlyle gallery of pictures. 

The battle of Prague, ‘* chaotic dust, 
artillery thunder, sulphurous rage, and human death and victory,” 
is described graphically, though only in large outlines, owing to 
the neglect of ** lazy Dryasdust” to furnish material, Neverthe- 
less Dryasdust has given something. ‘“ Gradually, in stirring up 
those old dead pedantic record-books, the fact rises on us: silent 
whirlwinds of old Platt-Deutsch fire, beautifully held down, 
dwell in those mute masses; better human stuff there is not than 
that old ‘Teutsch (Dutch, Platt-Deutsch, and other 
varieties) ; and so disciplined here as it never was before or since. 
Which clearly proves that the main function of “human stuff,” 
Dutch, English, &c., is that of shooting, or being shot. ‘The 
general Prussian order this day is: ‘By push of bayonet ; 
no firing, none, at any rate, till you see the whites of their eyes! 
Swift, steady as on the parade-ground, swiftly making up their 
gaps again, the Prussians advance, on these terms. - But how 
it was done no pen can describe, nor any intellect in clear sequence 
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understand.” Altogether it was a frightful carnage, or, as the 
“ Niebelungen Lied” says, ‘a murder grim and great ;” the Prussian 
loss being 12,500, and that of the Austrians 13,300 men. ‘To 
Frederick it was an important victory, though it brought no 
advantages ; even the city of Prague, under the walls of which the 
battle was fought, holding out successfully against him. While 
besieging the city, the Austrians advanced once more, in good 
order, and, meeting them, the King lost once more in the game of 
war, suffering a terrible defeat in the battle of Kolin. 

The battle—scarcely less famous than that of Prague, though 
not ‘‘done on the piano by females of energy "—was fought near 
the town of Kolin, a little to the east of the Bohemian capital, a 
country inhabited by a purely Sclavonic population, ‘‘ poor Czech 
Hamlets all of them, dirty, dark, malodorous, ignorant, abhorrent 
of German speech.” In these malodorous villages the Austrian 
wild boars had fortified themselves, under General Daun. ‘‘ That 
easternmost Village of his is spelt ‘ Krzeczhorz’ (unpronounceable 
to mankind), a dirty little place; in and round which the Battle 
had its hinge or cardinal point ; the others, as abstruse of spelling, 
all but equally impossible to the human organs, we will forbear 
to name, except in case of necessity.” It is admitted, in all his- 
torical works, that this battle of Kolin would have been won by 
the Prussians, but for the unpardonable interference of the King 
with his able commander, Moritz of Dessau. It was quite impos- 
sible for Mr. Carlyle entirely to ignore this fact; so he tells the 
story in his own way, painting it over in a characteristic manner 
to save his hero. The King, we are told, ‘‘ dashed from his Hill- 
top in hot haste toward Prince Moritz, General of the centre, 
intending to direct him upon a short cut; and hastily said, with 
Olympian brevity and fire, ‘ Face to the right here!’ with Jove- 
like brevity, and in such blaze of Olympian fire as we may 
imagine. Moritz himself is of brief, crabbed, fiery mind, brief in 
temper, and answers to the effect, ‘ Impossible to attack the enemy 
here, your Majesty; postured as they are; and we with such 
orders gone abroad !'—‘ Face to the right, I tell you!’ said the 
King, still more Olympian, and too emphatic for explaining. 
Moritz, I hope, paused, but rather think he did not, before remon- 
strating the second time ; neither perhaps was his voice so low as 
it should have been: it is certain Friedrich dashed quite up 
to Moritz at this second remonstrance, flashed out his sword (the 
only time he ever drew his sword in battle) ; and now, gone all to 
mere Olympian lightning and thunder tone, asks in this attitude, 
‘ Will Er (will He) obey orders, then ? ’—Moritz, fallen silent of 
remonstrance, with gloomy rapidity obeys.” In consequence of 
which obedience the battle of Kolin was lost, and fourteen thou- 
sand Prussians, finest ‘‘ human stuff” in the world, were hacked 
to pieces under Austrian sabres and bayonets, All which is 
smoothed over as follows :— ‘ Friedrich, withdrawing to his Hight 
again, and looking back on Moritz, finds that he is making right in 
upon the Austrian line; which was by no means Friedrich’s 
meaning, had he not been so brief. Friedrich, doubtless with pain, 
remembers now that he had said only, ‘Face to right,’ and had 
then got into Olympian tempest, which left things dark to 
Moritz ; ‘ Halb-links, half to left withal!’ he despatches the new 
order "—but despatches it when too late. In reality, all this talk 
about ‘ Jove-like,” ‘‘ Olympian,” and so forth, is the merest 
twaddle, unworthy of Mr. Carlyle, and inexcusable even in the 
desperate attempt of hoisting a pipeclay hero upon his high pede- 
stal of fame. ‘The whole conduct of Frederick on this occasion, 
though fatal in the extreme, is finally glossed over as ‘‘ only excess 
of brevity towards Moritz, and accident of the Olympian fire 
breaking out.” This is a sort of history which, bottled in eau de 
Cologne, might be presented at the Prussian Court by a gold- 
stick in waiting. 

Flying in hot haste from the battlefield of Kolin, the ‘* Olym- 
pian” King found his career stopped by a troop of infantry, 
fugitives like himself. He tried to drive them back with the 
heroic exclamation, ‘* Rascals, do you expect to live for ever?” 
To which one of the soldiers replied, sensibly enough, ‘ Fritz 
[Fred], for eightpence a day we have done enough.” Which 
answer is, in truth, the most noteworthy thing in connection with 
the battle of Kolin, and most other battles of the Olympian 
Frederick. 

There was great rejoicing at Vienna, and among the “ loyal 
solid Austrian People with its pudding-head,” at the victory of 
Kolin; and corresponding depression in the northern kingdom. 
Heroic Frederick talked for a moment of suicide, but gave it up 
on consideration, reflecting, as he wrote to his sister, that ‘‘ men 
are always in the hand of what we call Fate"—‘ce qu'on nomme 
le destin.’ Trusting to fate, the King meanwhile remained quiet 
at the town of Leitmeritz, ucar the Saxon frontier, drilling his 





shattered army, and drawing fresh ‘human stuff” from Pomerania 
and the north. When sufficiently strengthened, he resolved to make 
a bold dash at the French army of invasion coming from the 
west, under Generals appointed by ‘‘ Madame Pompadour and 
the enthusiasms.” ‘The dash, a desperate one, succeeded to per- 
fection, giving rise to the famous encounter of Rossbach, the most 
disgraceful defeat, or rout, ever suffered by a French army. Mr. 
Carlyle, as may be expected, dwells with immense gusto on the 
details of this celebrated fight. ere is the picture of the battle- 
field :—‘‘ Right across from Weissenfels, lapped in this crook of 
the Saale, or washed by it on south side and on east, rises, 
with extreme laziness, a dull, circular lump of country, six or eight 
miles in diameter ; with Rossbach and half-a-dozen other scraggy, 
sleepy Hamlets scattered on it ;—which, till the morning of 
Saturday, 5th November, 1757, had not been notable to any 
visitor. The topmost point or points, the country people do call 
Hills, Janus-Hiigel, Pilzen-Hiiyel,—Hill sensible to wagon-horses 
in those bad loose tracks of sandy mud, but unimpressive on the 
Tourist, who has to admit that there seldom was so flat a Hill, 
Rising, let us guess, forty yards in the three or four miles it hag 
had. Might be called a perceptibly pot-bellied plain, with more 
propriety ; flat country slightly puffed up ;—in shape not steeper 
than the mould of an immense tea-saucer would be. Tea-saucer 
six miles in diameter, 100 feet in depth, and of irregular contour.” 
This is the general outline of the field of battle, and now follow 
the details of the scene. ‘* Various Hamlets lie sprinkled about : 
very sleepy, rusty, irregular little places; huts and cattle-stalls 
huddled down as if shaken from a bag; much straw, thick thatch, 
and crumbly mud-brick ; but looking warm and peaceable, for the 
Four-footed and the Two-footed, which latter, if you speak to 
them, are solid reasonable people, with energetic German eyes and 
hearts, though so ill-lodged.” From off this curious ground, this 
‘* tea-saucer six miles in diameter,” the French were ingloriously 
chased by King Frederick. ‘‘ Seldom, almost never, not even 
at Crecy or Poictiers, was any Army better beaten. And truly, 
we must say, seldom did any better deserve it, so far as the Chief 
Parties went. Yes, Messieurs, this is the petit Marquis de Brande- 
bourg; you will know this one when you meet him again.” 
Frederick reaped all the renown of the victory ; but the greater 
part of it was due in reality to General Seidlitz, commander 
of the Prussian horse. ‘The whole affair, from first to last, 
was little more than a brilliant cavalry charge, under which 
the French succumbed, owing to the utter incapacity of their 
Pompadour commanders. ‘From the first, the matter was 
hopeless,” we learn; ‘Seidlitz slashing it at such a rate, and 
plunging through it and again through it thrice, some say four 
times: so that, in the space of half an hour, this luckless [French] 
cavalry was all tumbling off the ground; plunging down hill, in 
full flight, across its own infantry or whatever obstacle, Seidlitz 
on the hips of it and galloping madly over the horizon,”—in fact 
right over the brink of the six-mile tea-saucer. The French, if 
they did not fight well, did run well. ‘In two days’ time, the 
French had got to Langensalza, fifty-five miles from the Battle- 
field of Rossbach; plundering, running, sacre-dieu-ing; a wild 
deluge of molten wreck; filling the Eichsfeld with its waste 
noises, making night hideous and day too.” 

King Frederick celebrate his victory in an epic considerably 
more than indecent; but over the details of which Mr. Carlyle 
chuckles with immense relish. His Prussian Majesty, we learn, 
‘‘ with a wild burst of spiritual enthusiasm, sings the charms of 
the rearward part of certain men; and what a royal ecstatic 
felicity there sometimes is in indisputable survey of the same. He 
rises to the heights of Anti-Biblical profanity, quoting Moses on 
the Hill of Vision; sinks to the bottomless of human or ultra- 
human depravity, quoting King Nicomedes’s experiences on Caesar 
(happily known only to the learned); and, in brief, recognizes 
that there is, on occasion, considerable beauty in that quarter of 
the human figure, when it turns on you opportunely.” ‘The King, 
Mr. Carlyle will have it, is in these utterances “ altogether theo- 
retic, scientific ; sings with gusto the glow of beauty you find in 
that unexpected quarter,—while Aicking it deservedly and with 
enthusiasm. ‘ ‘To see the "—what shall we call it: seat of honour, 
infact, ‘of your enemy :’ has it not an undeniable charm ?” Dwel- 
ling con amore upon this wonderful poem of King Frederick, 
Mr. Carlyle sums up his opinion of it as follows :—‘‘ A certain 
heartiness and epic greatness of cynicism ; life’s nakedness grown 
almost as if innocent again ; an immense suppressed insuppressible 
Haha, on the part of this King. Strange Ze-Dewm indeed. Coming 
from the very heart, truly, as few of them do.” 

Is it not really a wonderful phenomenon of our days that hero- 
worship should run to such lengths ? 
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MR. LECKY’S HISTORY OF RATIONALISM.* 

[Seconp NortIce. ] 
We have spoken already of Mr. Lecky’s avri¢re pensce in writ- 
ing this able book,—a book the style of which is as luminous 
and attractive as its learning is profound,—the notion that by 
developing the /aw of intellectual phenomena in Europe it may 
provide those thinkers who have little belief in their own intel- 
Jectual judgment with a sort of historical clue to truth. It is 
curious that this yearning to supersede reason should exist as it 
does in the very heart of rationalism, that the desire for some 
objective support more stable than the changeful thoughts and 
feelings of our own minds should haunt the very school which has 
waged most unrelenting war against the principle of an objective 
test of truth, whether identified with the authority of an infallible 
Church or the inspiration of an infallible God. But thus unques- 
tionably it is. And yet so far from agreeing with Mr. Lecky that 
his book furnishes us with such a clue, we think that its most 
instructive lesson to any careful student is of a rather opposite 
character to that which he suggests,—that it shakes the authority 
of history except as an en/arying mental influence, and enhances 
the respect which is felt for the anticipative power of sincere intel- 
lectual judgment. 

For, Mr. Lecky’s main idea in this book, and we think also its 
truest and most striking conception, is, that what he calls 
Rationalism is by no means to be limited to the influence of 
Reason. He teaches that 

*A change of speculative opinions does not imply an increase of the data 
upon which these opinions rest, but a change of the habits of thought 
and mind which they reflect. Detinite arguments are the symptoms and 
pretexts, but seldom the causes of the change. Their chief merit is to 
accelerate [or postpone ?] the inevitable crisis. They derive their force 
and efficacy from their conformity with the mental habits of those to 
whom they are addressed. Reasoning which in one age would make 
no impression whatever, in the next age is received with enthusiastic 
applause. It is one thing to understand its nature, but quite another to 
appreciate its force. And this standard of belief, this tone and habit of 
thought, which is the supreme arbiter of the opinions of successive 
periods, is created, not by the influences arising out of any one depart- 
ment of intellect, but by the combination of all the intellectual and even 
social tendencies of the age.” 

And in fact Mr. Lecky shows us, and insists upon the 
fact, that many of the changes in this standard of belief are 
not due to intellectual causes at all, but rather to new 
habits encroaching on the old scheme of life. For exaimple, 
one of his most successful points is the influence exerted 
by industrial and commercial habits over the mind of the 
middle and lower classes of modern society, which, as he shows, 
is far less of an intellectual influence than of an overshadowing of 
former intellectual influences by prudential or utilitarian cares. 
Mr. Lecky himself appears to think that this great influence of 
modern times, which he regards as a rapidly-increasing one, will 
rather distort in many respects the intellectual measures of society 
than enlarge or rectify them. Industrial development is no doubt 
a civilizing influence because it promotes peace and the moral 

habits of a progressive socicty, but, though civilizing in its effect 
on the will, it is not elevating in its effect on the pure intellect. 
Mr. Lecky gives us other examples of the same truth. He believes 
that the political habits of a national character tend to injure the 
delicacy of the intellect, —‘: to make utilitarianism a kind of mental 
perspective, according to which the different points of belief are 
magnified or diminished.” Ie thinks that Germany has a keener 
sense of truth in consequence of her political languor, because 
the misleading accentuation of useful ideas does not disturb the 
equity of her intellectual judgment, and, therefore, that as she gains 
in freedom she may lose in intellectual significance. Now without 
discussing this last opinion, in which we think there is consider- 
able insight, but more considerable oversight, we must rccognize 
Mr. Lecky’s great merit in enlarging Mr. Buckle’s conception of 
‘ civilization’ as the accumulation of purely ‘utellectual influences 
into his own larger conception of what he somewhat unfortunately 
calls ‘ Rationalism,'—the chief difference being that his own mean- 
ing includes much more that is ot purely rational, much more of 
the body and animal instincts, as distinguished from the sou! and 
intellect, of civilization, than Mr. Buckle’s meaning. But then for 
this very reason he shakes our confidence in the law of develop- 
ment. He shows us most powerfully that ideas take hold of differ- 
ent gencrations less in proportion to their intrinsic power than to 
the “climate of belief” in which they appear. If they are 
suited to the soil and to the climate,—whether true or false, 
one-sided or many-sided, whether they be gross superstitions or 
permanent truths, or ‘‘enlightened” superstitions,—they will take 
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root and spread like weeds. If they be unsuited to the soil and 
climate, then, to whichever class they belong, they may linger for a 
few years, perhaps they may affect the thoughts of a fewindividuals, 
possibly they may leave a seed or two which may grow up and 
ripen in a more prosperous era, but they disappear before long, and 
are seen no more till the appropriate season and soil are found, 
The ‘ climate of belief’ in the Middle Ages encouraged the most 
arbitrary dogmatism and the most extravagant principles of inter- 
pretation. ‘Thus Mr. Lecky tells us that a writer of the name of 
Wier, in 1569, furnished incidentally the most recent census of 
Hell, explaining that it had seventy-two subordinate prinecs 
and a total population of 7,405,926 devils, the individual 
principalities being apparently almost as small as those of 
the mediatized German princes. We suppose it has largely 
increase. since then by immigration, if in no other way. As 
Satan has the credit of the first suggestion of a census 
to David, it is not perhaps surprising that he should have a 
minutely accurate one of his own dominions,—but the statement 
admirably illustrates the type of intellectual weed which the 
‘climate’ of unlimited credulity on such matters would foster. 
So again, with respect to interpretation; long before physical 
science had been born in Europe, Cosmas, a monk in the mo- 
nastery of Alexanlria, living about A.D. 535, undertook, Mr. 
Lecky tells us, to disprove the existence of antipodes and show 
what sort of a place the world is, from an analysis of Scripture. 
He pointed out that St. Paul calls the earth a tabernacle. This 
meant, he said, that it was shaped like the Jewish tabernacle. But 
the Jewish tabernacle was a parallelogram twice as long from east 
to west as from north to south, and was covered over as a room, 
Hence, he argued, the world is a flat parallelogram twice as broad 
from cast to west as from north to south, and it is covered over 
with a roof of sky ; the sky *‘ consists of four high walls rising to 
a great height and then meeting in a vast concave roof, thus 
forming an immense edifice of which our earth is the floor.” 
IIere we have the weed propagated by its suitability to that * cli- 
mate ™ of credulity which attributed a sort of veiled scientific value 
to the incidental metaphors of the Bible. This kind of thing was 
believed not because it was founded on evidence, but because it 
agreed with the predispositions of the time. In the same way 
precisely Mr. Lecky shows that the superstition about witches 
was never driven out by argument, but died away with the gradual 
growth of other modes of thought concerning disease and proba- 
bility ; that the undermining of the faith in miracles is due less to 
a growth of intellectual power than to a growth of an oppo- 
site habit of intellectual attitude, and that the scepticism 
as to original sin is to be attributed less to rational analysis 
than to the spread of democratic estimates of the value and 
worth of the people. Now this is all exceedingly true, but 
is not its tendency precisely opposite to that which Mr. Lecky 
wishes us to infer? If intellectual ‘climate’ has much more 
to do with belief than natural cr moral reason, how little 
value can we set upon the revolutions of belief which are 
thus initiated. It is true that all which are founded on the 
gradual adoption of sound knowledge of any sort,—as, for 
example, on the advance of physical reason,—are to be justified ; 
but then we accept such revolutions of belief not on the ground of 
a mere historical change of belief, but on the legitimate ground that 
there isa good reason for the change. In truth, so fu our changed 
opinions are intellectually substantiated, and not due to any blind 
trust in a law of change. But how with regard to changes which 
we cannot trace to any intellectual source? Ifow with regard to 
those more utilitarian standards of truth which Mr. Lecky traces 
to the encroachments of a commercial and industrial civilization ? 
Shall we regard them as equally trustworthy, or shall we trust 
rather, as thinking men have really ever done and must ever de, 
to our own deliberate estimate of the proportions of truth as it 
appears to us after deliberate effort to resist all the narrowing 
and misleading currents of immediate tendency ? 

Again, shall we not say that the systein to which Rationalism, 
according to Mr. Lecky, is most opposed, is itself a striking testi- 
mony both to the truth of Mr. Lecky’s principle that the intellee- 
tual ‘climate’ fosters an appropriate sect of delusions, and alsy 
to the falsehood of his impression that the law of successive 
changes of European thought indicates a tendency on which we 
may rely more than we can on the light of our own reasons and 
consciences? Mr. Lecky shows most convincingly that the whole 
system of ecclesiastical dogmatism, the theory of persecution, the 
dominating ideas in fact of some eight centuries, are not really 
rooted in Revelation at all, but incrustations upon it, secretions 
of human ignorance and credulity gathering about the institution 





of the priesthood. ‘The error of authoritative and dogmatic theo- 
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Europe demanded a dogmatic system and infallible interpre- 
and a dogmatic system and infallible interpreters grew 
up. ‘They were therefore as much the results of the naturalistic 
bias which Mr. Lecky includes in ‘ Rationalism’ as the ideas re- 
sulting from the commercial or industrial bias of the present age. 
All that Mr. Lecky combats as opposed to rationalism should be 
included in his own formula, as resulting from the spontaneous 
growth of unconscious popular tendencies of thought or habit. 
And yet before these false and ossifying dogmas grew up, we had, 
as even Mr. Lecky himself admits, a far purer and higher theo- 
logy than any which we have had since, unless Mr. Lecky excepts 
the present day. Well, then, the stream of tendency for twelve 
centuries at least was from the purest faith to the grossest alloys 
of that faith, and how are we to trust the intellectual results of 
the last four centuries in the abstract, and apart from the exa- 
mination of the reasons for its thoughts, with a tradition of twice 
as mi rd centuries behind them in which the stream of development 
flowed as it were the wrong way,—flowed up hill ? 

These are the considerations which force themselves upon us in 
reading Mr. Lecky’s able and vigorous book. But it is scarcely 
possible to overrate the value of that book, both to those who agree 
and to those who, like ourselves, differ with its implied teaching. 
No book more full of scholarly learning and popular interest, 
more graphic in thought, more lucid in exposition, more candid in 
temper, has been submittel to theologians for many years. It 
cannot but excite thought and stimulate study in the minds of all 
and for the last we should say 


ters, 


who read it, laymen or clergymen ; 


it would be an invaluable discipline. 





MRS. WARREN'S “TWO HUNDRED A YEAR.” 
Twenty years ago Mr. Samuel Warren (now a Commissioner in 
Lunacy) showed to the world the enormous amount of misery 
and wretchedness that was entailed by the possession of ten thou- 
sand a year. ‘To tell the truth, we were always inclined to doubt 
whether ten thousand a year would make us so very miserable. 
We have never had an opportunity of putting the matter to the 
test, but our doubts are now quieted. <A lady of the same name 
has written a book which is to prove that the modest income of 
two hundred a year is all that is required for perfect peace of mind 
an l satiety of appetite. The book has beena success, too. ‘* The 
author feels much gratification in stating that in ten days two large 
editions of this work have been sold, anda third is now called for.” 
The title has a tempting sound for thousands of British matrons 
who have been long endeavouring to manage the/r houses on just such 
a sum, and doubtless many a materfumilias purchased a copy in the 
hope of finding in its pages the philosopher's stone that would fur- 
nish her, if not with gold, at least with a little spare silver now and 
then in her pocket. We observe by a prominent notice in the book 
that Mrs. Warren has been in print before. Her works may be 
countel by the half-dozen at least. They have enriched the pages of 
The Ladies’ Treasury, 2 magazine which the public press (always ex- 
cepting ourselves. for we really never heard of it before, but then we 
live out of the world) has stamped ‘as second to none in its high tone 
of moral purity and refinement.” Another ‘ continuous by 
Mrs. Warren—who is essentially a manager—is entitled +» How I 
Managed my Children from Infancy to Marriage,” a work which 
doubtless is also popular amongst matrons, as its title would imply 


tale” 


the ‘* management ” of eligible sons-in-law, the ‘* management ” of 
refractory young ladies, the ‘‘management” of young gentle- 


men during the latch key-and-latakia stage of life, and so on. 
To complete the series, venture to Mrs. Warren 
that even a more popular title would be ** Tow I Managed my 
Tlusband froin First to Last.” That book would assuredly be a 
success. 

It is not quite clear whether 
a story. 
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» ITundved Pounds a Year. By Mrs. Wart wren. 


the pitfalls and troubles of early married life arising | 





nature a good, easy sort of man, quite contented to leave the expen- 
diture of his income for the first two years of connubial bliss to 
his “ little fairy.” The little fairy, however, being ‘very young, 
and knowing nothing of the cost of any article of provision wondered 
very much at the end of the first year of her marriage that she could 
not quite make both ends meet.” Like Mr. and Mrs. Copper- 
field, this worthy young couple seem to have become aware 
that they were in debt by the simple fact of people knocking 
at the door and asking for money and there being none to give 
them. In fact while she managed her house on 2007. a year 
there would appear to have been for the first two years perfect 
domestic bliss, unlimited pet-naming and caressing, and twenty 
pounds of debt. Theneceforward there was much cheeseparing, 
much higgling with tradesmen and hectoring of servants,—some 
little meannesses and aping her betters, a good deal of gossip 
and letting other people pry into her affairs,—balance-sheet un- 
known, but supposed to be favourable. ‘* Fred” is the husband 
of ** Milly.” The twenty pounds of debt rouses a spirit of deter- 
mination in Fred. His little fairy breaks the news to him. 
IIe is evidently much disgusted, for we learn that ‘‘This time 
there was no fondling, no half-measures.” So he draws up a code, 
laws of the Medes and Persians 


which is to be observed as _ the 


that alter not. Subjoined is the code :— 

Rent and taxes per annum _ ois Pp wine © 6 

Coals, candles, and living for ourselves, our little one and 
servant, 27s. per we ek, or ... wa aial eid a 1 O98 
Wages for servant—only one, mind... ee : » 0 00 
Insurance for £1,000 .,. ae wai sen 7 ~ 2a ee 
Clothes for myself ose ose one aoe ove wx ae ee 
wife... = ise ies “as om we &% 
a babe... jas ee “8 cm ig nc wee 
10 0 0 


For washing... 








£180 0 0 
20 0 0 
£200 0 0 
‘Here, Milly,’ said he, ‘is the sum and total of the whole, but you 
must sign the pledge to keep within the bounds of all here set down, 
even before you look at the list, or there will be nothing more or less 
than Rui!” 

Of course the important qualification *‘ only one, mind,” applies 
to the as well as to the servant, for it is obvious that 
such contingencies as two, three, or » number of ‘little ones,” 
or the possible occurrence of twins, or the very strong probability 
of the “little one” becoming a ‘* big one” even on the short 
commons to be furnished out of twenty-seven shillings a week, are 
not provided for in the code, and should any of them arise the 
whole calculation must be disturbed. So Fred and Milly determine 
to lead a new life. They removed to London as the first step to 
economy, and they looked about until they found a healthy, bright- 
looking, Irish girl (Bridget by name), willing to be servant of all 
work, second. Bridget becomes a principal character in the 
book, and though ** only one, mind,” is nevertheless a host in 
herself. The first recorded sentence spoken by Bridget gives us 
a clue to the character damsel, and shows 
spalpeens won't let 


stor’s bills, unforeseen sundries, or exigencies 


For do« 


** babe” 


, 
as the 


extraordinary 
what a tr ‘+ The 
me have anything without I pay for it down, and fetch it away 
I bring coals? bad cess to’em!’” This 

statements of her mistress some pages 


of that 
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explains the remarkable 
further on :— 
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Bridget was in this humour it was best n 


time.”’ 


trifled with .... When 


ver to notice it; all came round in 


was not to be 


t per 


he turning-point in the domestic life of this singular 
on the scene of * Bertha Chap- 
after Mrs. Warren’s 


Sut t 
young couple is the appearance 


man,” a thorough manager, a woman 


own heart, a woman who seems to have possessed all the 
eardinal virtues and a thorough knowledge of cookery, was 


a first-rate mantua-maker and pianist, a very Proserpine or 
queen of the lower regions in her management of servants, with 
the addition of drawing and voca! music, as the advertisements 


say, ‘if required.” She was not a romantic young lady,—no. 

At twenty-six she had married a widower of fifty, with four 
daughters and one son. She was a girl of spirit and intelligence.” 
But it would seem that even all her spirit and intelligence failed 
to keep her own team in hand, for 

* Robert Chapman, Bertha’s husband, had gone to the West Indies, 
accompanied by hisson, The eldest daughter was visiting an aunt, and 
the three youngest were at school.” 
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Being thus as it were out of work, Bertha took our young friends | then ‘‘ keep themselves to themselves,” they will find that ex- 
in hand, and trained them in the way they should go. She was a perience is the best and indeed the only schoolmaster in domestic 
pit of a conjurer, too, in her way. ; economy, and worth a bushel of books such as Mrs. Warren's. 

‘Bertha had the knack of turning everything to account, and many | Some people have a talent for economy—it is their nature. 
a time when fen es : roy, ea —— — atoorne Ad a Others are naturally slovenly minded in the matter, and no 

sarod bare bones, out of this bareness came forth a repast which I anc acisieet . a , se r é 

7 sor oe sant see as when we began the ee with a joint.””’ | ae ee oy 1a ye Per eo — 
Then follow dozens of pages that look suspiciously like clippings pects to fit all victims. Itisa proof of the shor of some silly 
from old cookery-books and from the ‘ family-matters ” column people to write silly books, and of other and sillier people to pur- 
of The London Journal, but supposed to be a treatise on domestic | chase three editions of them in a ments. 
economy by the incomparable Bertha. But everything must have 
an end, and so had Bertha Chapman’s schoolings. Having gone 
through a course of instruction in the management of dripping, 
candle-euds, rag-bags, frying-pans, sops, scraps, and servants, our 
young couple were in a fit state to receive their ‘‘ finishing ” lessons. 
Bertha Chapman’s instruction bore reference principally to the 
fortiter in re,—that of two new dramatis persone, “ Mr, and Mrs. 
Gray,” was devoted chiefly to the suaviter in modo. Mr. and Mrs. 
Gray, neighbours of our hero and heroine, were “ well-informed 
people.” ‘ Everything in the furnishing of the rooms appeared 
neat, some even elegant, and all bore traces of a refinement much 
above the style of house they were inhabiting.” The Grays in- 
yited our friends to spend the evening :— 








MR. SALA’S DIARY IN AMERICA. « 
[From our CorresroNDENT IN New York.] 

Berore this letter reaches London, the readers of the Spectator 
will probably have seen many reviews of Mr. Sala’s Diary in 
America in the Midst of War; but perhaps they may like also to 
know how that pair of goodly octavos iinpresses us in this country, 
and that an early copy enables me to tell them before, I hope, this 
last serving up of ‘‘ America and the Americans” becomes an old 
story with the people to whom it is chiefly addressed, I say 
chiefly, because Mr. Sala owns that he expects a large audience in 
this country. Addressing himself in his ‘ justificatory” chapter 

“Presently the folding-doors of the two small rooms were thrown | ‘* an intelligent American "—a title to which I do not pretend— 
open, and a ‘charming laid-out supper appeared, There was a well-| he says, ‘“‘ You know, dear Sir, that these volumes will be repro- 
dressed lobster salad, the remains of a cold joint, bread, butter, and | duced in the North, and will have thousands more readers there 


rae pe eS ep clpnenet e+ that made the whole affair look as if it | thay they probably will have in England.” Mr. Sala is in error. 
en spread lor roy: < . . “ “4 - . ° e 
stat _ His Diary will not be reprinted here, nor will it receive the coun- 


The first royal arrangement was this :—** The table-cloth, try over as much notice as I shall give it in this letter. But let 
= — ” — a? "Thon 66 Thon otlwe = , . . 
although not spotless, looked nearly so.” ‘Then, The silver, | not his vanity be thereby wounded. Tis book will merely share 
if silver it was, sparkled in its brightness ; the glasses were clear | the fate of the books of recent British tourists, to whom he 
and thin, and the knives shone with undimmed lustre.” And last, modestly confesses that he is “not fit to hold a candle.” Mr. 
but not least,— Russell's Diary was reprinted because of his Crimean reputation ; 
“*Soon after we commenced supper wine was introduced. It was | and Mr. Trollope’s North America by one house to complete the 
sherry of a very indifferent quality, but served in an exquisitely-cut | so of that gentleman's works which it has undertaken to com- 
decanter. Without entering into further particulars, I need only say we by eon Mir Veallene mado enecial 
spent a very pleasant evening.’ ” plete, and by another because Mr. ‘Trollope mac e special arrange- 
=. 4] : : . ments therefore. But Grattan’s book, the fruit of much more 
It is thus plain that we may be quite luxurious (to look at) on ‘ a : : 
: me : s knowledge than Mr. Sala’s, and of a malignity which his do not 
200/. a year, if we only have a little of the faculty possessed by combs ae : . : 
. At : “hi . . exhibit, and Mr. Dicey’s, which also displays a greater capacity 
Dick Swiveller’s Marchioness, if we only ‘‘ make believe very : Pig 
= . . . of observation and a far greater freedom from prejudice, have never 
much.” It is comforting ta know that most, if not all, of the : 
F SE . been reproduced here, and are quite unknown to our general 
eatable and drinkable delicacies of life may be manufactured by a : ae : : 
: + : public. British tourists have been led to overrate very much the 
skilful housewife from the single vegetable rhubarb :— ; : : ad ca ee 
" a " » oii . : : importance which attaches here to their opinions, by mistaking 
“ 3 . ses " ata fe . asl Stale « — 2 ts a : ef 
Many things can be made from rhubarb of which an inexperienced | 41, reasons for the feelings which their comments have, in most 
person would never dream. Cider was at one time the basis of artificial é 4 pee ’ ‘itl as " 
wine, rhubarb auswers better. Rhubarb makes a good imitation hock, | C®8€8, excited. What they write is regarded with pleasure on the 
moselle, and champagne, both still and sparkling, and from it can also | one hand, or resented on the other, not on account of any great 
ade an excellent imitation of sherry. to which sweet alm . wi . P - <r" . 
be made an excellent imitation of sherry, to which sweet almonds, with | oonsideration for their judgments—we Yankees are entirely too 
a few bitter ones, would impart a ‘nutty flavour. From rhubarb you | | lf-sufficient a folk for that. being in this respect, you kvuow 
may make what would be taken for ‘ preserved ginger,’ a simple, | 5°4-8U a lent a fo or that, being In this respect, yo ? 
inexpensive, and pleasant addition to the dessert. You may give ita|@ peculiar and a degenerate people; but because the tone of 
fine name, and flavour it with orange, with lemon, or almond flavouring, | these multitudinous books of travel is taken as a measure of 
and present it asa Chinese or Japanese novelty. the degree of candour and good feeling that we may expect 
We should like to know whether these are the principles of | from the representative men of a nation with whom we are, or 
morality in which the * little one” is to be brought up. Again,—| rather were, not ashamed to own that we desired to be upon terms 
“You may boil rhubarb and black currants together till you have | of friendship and mutual respect. And I notice Mr, Sala’s book 
extracted the juice from both, then strain it through two sieves of @| here, not by any means on our account, as will appear, but solely 
different fineness ; then boil it with its weight in sugar, and you have that tl salt his readers who may also be mine may judge, as far 
black-currant jelly. Flavour the simple juice of rhubarb with lemon | “4% “ose Of his readers Who may also be min ay juage, ai 
peel aud stick cinnamon, and you have quince-jelly. Flavour it slightly | 8 I can help them to do so, of his trustworthiness as an observer. 
bg lemon and almond flavouring, and you have apple jelly .... In] J shall criticize it no farther than by saying that it is not what it 
act the capabilities of rhubarb are so various that they can scarcely be ; — ‘ahead 7 i 
Gamenniel.” y y professes to be—a diary, or record of obse rvation with running 
\ comment, but a book of loose discussion and opinion, garnished 
P 7a ve » sueve . »j “ts bes ili ” . . ° 
May we venture to suggest that one important “ capability ” of by a few statements of personal experience and picked-up stories, 
— not ‘enumerated by Mrs. Warren is that it may be and, as it seems to me, and those who have read with me 
faben in « modicinal form as 2 mild hcasaste-neie and _ should during the past week, very shallow, very flippant, monstrously 
say a very necessary one after partaking of the dainties above] wordy, stuffed with generalization based on very insufficient ob- 
» “ld? ts ° : . + 3s 
mentioned ¢ : : ss servation, captious but not ill-natured, insufferably and ridicu- 
But enough of this foolish hook. Phe last few extracts we have lously arrogant, but not purposely insulting, chokeful of exag- 
given furnish the best proof of its folly. We do not profess to geration and perversion, but not (using Mr. Sala’s own word) of 
advise those whose incomes do not exceed two hundred pounds a deliberate “ lies,” and withal very lively and amusing. I and my 
year as to the expenditure of it, but one thing is plain, let them | ¢.;..4s owe the writer some of the heartiest laughter we have 
; aeticl he flims ar i ture . a}ys ° . . . 
avoid practising the flimsy, vulgar imposture of rhubarb cham- enjoyed for a long while, which is something, and he has also 
pagne and ** Jaid-out suppers with the remains of a cold joint | . nother personal claim upon my consideration which he does 
and ‘ nutty-flavoured” sherry. A homely proverb which S4Y¥8/ not know. But all of any moment that he has truly re- 
yA re os polls op ge to our ge hag worth’ { presented in these two volumes of 450 pages each might 
a t 1 aan y-boo 8 tha couk de written on the subject, an be written upon a single page of the Spectator. He boasts 
an unperiect appreciation of that old saw will at least lead to the | that what he has written has been already laid before nearly 
perfect understanding of another, that “as we make our bed so we | 34) 99 British readers. Setting aside all other considerations, 
must lic on it.” If people who have to bring up their families on should I be unreasonable in taking an opportunity of expressing a 
such incomes as two hundred a year will only commence by thank- Yankee’s judgment upon it to a much smaller number? But I 
2 4 . . ° « *; . > « ’ ‘ . 
ing their stars that they have a certain income of any kind, and | shall merely test his trustworthiness by some of his statements of 
oe Sener matte ee aupenmiens <6 0 oy paying venty money ' facts, and those the simplest and most easily ascertained. 
everywhere, seeing that they get the best of everything for their | — = : 
: = ae : Pt . * My Diary in America in the Milst of War. By George Augustus Sala. Loudon: 
money, and avoiding vulgar shams and social dishonesty, and will} rinsiey Brothers. 
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In his second paragraph Mr. Sala says, ‘‘ You have made up 
your minds that national shall be pronounced ‘ naytional,’ adver- 
tisement, ‘advertyzement,’ that defence shall be ‘defense,’ and 
theatre, ‘theater.’” Here is his distinct statement, made for the 
purpose of illustrating a characteristic trait of our people. Now I, 
born and bred here, tell you that this is not true. If a boy in one 
of our common schools should pronounce advertyzement too often, 
he would probably have reason to exclaim, with Leonato, 


“My griefs cry louder than advertisement.” 


Webster, the most widely known of our lexicographers, gives 
advertisement only as the pronunciation; and Worcester prefers 
this, but gives also the other. But of the most eminent British 
authorities Richardson gives advertysement and Walker both, with 
an apologetic note for the irregularity of advertisement! So as to 
defence and theater; Worcester gives them as I have just 
written them, and that is the best usage here; but Webster 
“defense” and ‘‘ theater.” Mr. Sala is all abroad, at home or 
here. 

Mr. Sala says, with the emphasis of italic type, ‘* Personally 
you may have despised me. Nationally you did not dare touch one 
hair of my head. ‘The meanest of British subjects could not be 
treated like Don José de Arguelles.” That depends upon the 
British Government. Don José was placed, as a criminal of the 
deepest dye, in the hands of his own Government. Mr. Sala, I 
suggest it with diffidence, may entirely overrate the importance 
attached to his performances here by the people and the Govern- 
ment of this Republic, and their consequent desire to send him to 
prison. But he may be sure that if he had fled hither from 
Canada and, upon satisfactory evidence of his having sold 150 
negroes into slavery, his own CGlovernment had demanded him, he 
would have been handed over to it with little ceremony. He 
might have complained,—but what would have been his Govern- 
ment’s ground of complaint? Don José was not brought before a 
Court here simply because we had no extradition treaty with Spain 
which gave a Court jurisdiction. 

On New Year's Day in New York there is a not very sensible 
custom of calling upon all your acquaintauces, and Mr. Sala 
says, ‘If you possess 500 acquaintances and meet them, you 
will have very great difficulty in escaping the drinking of 500 
drams.” That depen ts upon who you are. [spent the whole of 
last New Year's Day, foolishly enough, in making five or ten- 
minute calls, and yet I had no difficulty at all in escaping ‘a 
dram” at every friend's, having taken but one ** dram ” during the 
whole day; and although wine was to be had in every house, I 
saw very little taken, as usual. 

Mr. Sala, like another British tourist, was afflicted upon the 
subject of boots. Ile bought a monstrous pair, and says ‘‘ The 
maker, a German, to whom [ was introduced, and with whom I 
of course shook hands, &c.” Very obliging, but by no means a 
matter of course. I have bought boots for twenty years, and 
never shook hands with a bootmaker in my life, or a hatter, or a 
tailor, or saw any other purchaser do so, ‘There are many boot- 
makers, hatters, and tailors here whose worth and intelligence 
would make the giving of their hand a compliment. But it is 
not the custom of the country to preface by the shaking of hands 
the ordering of a garment. 

Mr. Sala supports a most mistaken fancy of his that * civiliza- 
tion has been sudden ” here (which I shall not notice further, for 
I confine myself to facts, and those of little intrinsic consequence) 
by saying that in New York you sce ‘a marble palace seven stories 
high, and beside it a livery stable, and next to that a log cabin.” 
It is difficult for me, who live in New York and go about in it 
continually, to understand how a man who has ever been here a 
day with his eyes open can make such an assertion. In the first 
place there are not half-a-dozen marble palaces (to use Mr. Sala’s 
words) in the whole city, and not one with a livery stable beside 
it, and a log cabin is a thing which I have never yet seen. The 
whole passage in which this sentence occurs is one monstrous mis- 
statement, not, to use Mr. Sala’s word again (a word never 
spoken or written here, by the way, among people who take 
thought about decorum), a deliberate “lie,” but the result of a 
reckless effort to write something which would produce an effect, 
—to satisfy an appetite for some ‘ stunning” statement about those 
extraordinary and incomprehensible people ‘‘the Americans,” who, 
let me tell you, are the most ordinary and easily understood people 
in the world, if you don’t come among them determined to see 
something queer, and go about and about and about to understand 
them. 

At conversation-parties in this country you are told ‘there is a 
refreshment buffet for the ladies and a bar for the gentlemen.” 


Mr. Sala is a tremendous joker, but he should not hoax with 
quite such a serious face and keep it up so steadily. A seriong 
assertion like the above, or anything like it, would be unwo, 

of serious contradiction. There is not the slightest foundation 
for it. 

‘‘ White kid gloves are pretty generally worn at church,” 
You should have heard the merry peal of laughter that went up 
from the little circle to which I read this announcement among 
others. White kid gloves are never worn here at church, except 
it may be at the lunatic asylums. Indeed they are scarcely worn 
at all. A gentleman who should make an evening call in very 
light-coloured gloves would attract attention, and on full-dregg 
occasions, When they are worn, straw-colour or lavender are 
preferred. Petty business this, but it is not of my making. 

Mr. Sala notices a political satire published here called The 
New Gospel of Peace, the somewhat over broad humour of which 
has won it an enormous circulation. He scourges it as a charac- 
teristic exhibition of Yankee irreverence, because it is written 
in the phraseology into which the English translators rendered 
the language of the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures. I had 
myself suppos2] that it was a Yankee notion, but Mr. Sala 
himself points out a similar performance by William Hone and 
Archbishop Whately, and the other day a countryman of his 
showed me another, callel The Chaldee Manuscript, in Blackwood, 
I think that after that the less said about the Yankeeness of the 
irreverence the better. Mr. Sala suggests that the author's only 
reason for using this style was that (italics Mr. Sala’s again) “he 
wished to express in a fantastic form that for writing which in sober 
newspaper style he might have been sent to Fort Lafayette.” Will 
you believe it ?—-this satire supports the Government and the war 
through thick and thin, is launched only at rebels, slave-drivers, 
and Copperheads. Mr. Sala had read the pamphlet, for he 
quotes from it; but so loose are his statements, or so vague his 
notions. ‘Their looseness, however, is of a kind which lets them 
always slip round to one side, the side opposite this country. 
And here let me say that no man was ever sent to Fort Lafayette or 
suffered in person or in property for opposing by word or deed the 
policy of the Government. ‘Throughout the war, whoever has 
chosen to do so, has been at full liberty to oppose and denounce 
the measures of the Government, and its ministers and highest 
officers. But there has been one thing that no man could 
do with impunity, and that is to adhere to the public enemy 
and to interfere with the administration of the Government. 
Perhaps that is permitted in Great Britain. | My readers 
know. Mr. Sala ‘improves the occasion” by commiserating 
Mr. Fernando Wood (who is severely handled in this satire), 
because although ‘‘high in position, rich, &c.,” he is ‘* pub- 
licly branded as an extortioner,” although, again, ‘he has 
not been tried,” and he (Mr. Sala) goes on to say, apropos, that 
‘* nobody [here] seems to think that there is anything particularly 
shameful or scandalous in such a career as that attributed to Mr. 
Wood.” Is it possible that Mr. Sala cau have been so long in 
New York and not learned that Mr. Wood is branded, not as an 
extortioner, but as a common swindler, upon evidence produced 
in court, which evidence has been published in full in half-a- 
dozen newspapers, and that he was saved only by the application 
of a statute of limitation? And as to Mr Wood's position, in 
spite of his reputation, can Mr. Sala be ignorant of the notorious 
fact that this man was made Mayor of New York and afterwards 
member of Congress not by the votes of ** Americans,” but by those 
of Irishmen born and bred? If Mr. Sala says that that reveals a 
weak point in our polity, he will find many here who will agree 
with him. 

Mr. Sala says that here, ** If you purchase an article, no one 
dreams of saying ‘Thank you.’” I say that, according to my 
memory of my experience through all my life, and my particular 
observation within the past few days, salesmen not only dream of 
it, but doit. There are exceptions, but ‘‘ Thank you” is the rule. Mr. 
Sala tells you that this courtesy—thanks—is not common here, 
except among those who have travelled in Europe. I tell you, 
| having been brought up among people who had not been in Europe 
for seven generations, that any Yankee who is brought up at all is 
, taught to say, ‘‘ If you please” and ‘Thank you ” even to a servant. 
Mr. Sala tells you that he “ Never saw a lady thank a gentleman” 
| for handing her fare and returning her change in an omnibus. I 
| tell you that for the sake of observation I have ridden up and 
}down in all sorts of omnibuses throughout this week, placing 
myself in a position in which this service would fall upon me, 80 
| that in one ride [ have performed it for six female fellow-passengers, 
and never for less than two, and in every case except one it was 
| acknowledged either with an audible ‘* Thank you,” or with a bow 
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andasmile. The exception was a woman ina dirty gown, with 
pails in full mourning, who took her money out of a greasy purse 
and ill smelling. But the purse was full, and her daughter will 
probably flaunt in silk, and inherit not ouly her mother's money 
but her manners, which were not learned in thiscountry. I admit 
that there are many such women to be found as that daughter 
will be. 

Mr. Sala tells you, writing lugubrious pages about it, that he 
could not get any lucifer matches, and that he had to buy three 
hundred feet of cord to get a little to cord his trunks. That he 
may have had some difficulty about these trifling matters I of 
course will not deny. But I assure you that every chamber in 
every house or hotel has matches in it as 2 matter of course ; that 
you can buy one box or a dozen at any grocer’s; that there are 
stalls in the streets, even Wall Street, at which you can buy 

them, and that boys rush into your office shouting ‘‘ Matches !” 
also that if my little boy wants a new cord to his sled he goes to 
one of half-a-dozen places near by and buys it. Mr. Sala’s repre- 
sentation would be as true of London if he said that he could not 
get a pot of beer there, and that if he wanted a slice of beef he 
would be obliged to buy an ox and roast him whole. 

The points upon which I have touched are nearly all trivial ; 
but they were selected for that reason. ‘They are the simplest 
matters of fact, as to which an observant, intelligent boy's evidence 
ought to be good. Yet here you have Mr. Sala’s testimony and 
that of a resident here confronting each other plumply. It is not 
implying that Mr. Sala has purposely told what is false to say 
that both these testimonies cannot be true. And we at least will 
ask (those of us who see Mr. Sala’s book), are the observation and 
the judgment which are at fault upon matters so plain that it 
would seem that the wayfaring Briton though a fool need not err 
therein, to be trusted in matters more difficult and of more im- 
portance? But if Mr. Sala when he came here had reversed his 
provision for his journey, and brought his good sense with him 
and left his prejudices at home, what a truthful, but what an 
uninteresting book he would have written ! A YANKEE. 

CURRENT LITERATURE. 
<convsitianiide 

Tritbner’s American and Oriental Literary Record for March.—This is 
the first number of a monthly register intended to comprise the names 
of the most important books published in North and South America, in 
India, China, and the British Colonies, with occasional notes on German 
and other Continental books. It contains a few pages of notices of new 
books, with some short account of their literary incidents, and a very 
full catalogue of the newest things in the Eastern and Western litera- 
ture, accompanied now and then with an extract from some writer of 
authority descriptive and critical of the work in question. It will be 
very serviceable to all readers interested in the increasing literature of 
America, the South American Republics, Mexico, and the East. It 

contains also one or two short obituary notices of eminent American 
writers recently dead. 

Colton’s Ruilroad Map of the United States and the Canadas. Containing 
also a tracing of Sherman’s route through Georgia and South Carolina. 
(Bacon and Co.)—This is really a clear and admirable map of a some- 
what large size, which if mounted and hung up on a wall would 
answer perfectly the purpose of a map of reference for the war now 
going on in the United States. The rivers are clearly marked, the 
States strongly outlined, and there is none of that crowding of names 
which renders most good maps so indistinct. 

North British Review. March, 1865. (Edmonston and Douglas.) — 
Rather a heavy number. A notice of tho late Mr. Leech, written by a 
sincere admirer, is perhaps the best paper, but its writer has the great 
advantage of reviving some of Leech’s cuts to illustrate his criticism. 
Perhaps the most astonishing part of the essay after all is the list of 
books which he illustrated—forty-nine in number, and one of them, 
Punch, for twenty-four years—and after all it is not, we believe, com- 
plete. There are also good papers on Mr. Bryce’s Holy Roman Empire 
and Mr, Matthew Arnold's Essays. The latter does justice to perhaps 
the first literary critic of the day, and even in censuring his tendency to 
atrogance admits that it has “we know not what curious charm.” 
Precisely for this reason we regret that Mr. Arnold is allowing himself 
to be lectured out of it. He has thrown off the restraint which 
marked his censure formerly, and replaced it by a rather forced 
though effective banter, which is really just as arrogant, and savours of 
affectation—a sin against taste. Rather ponderous papers on Spain 
and University tests contain a good deal of information and little else. 

History of Peeblesshire. By W. Chambers. (W. and R. Chambers.) 
—Mr. Chambers is, we believe, a native of Peebles, and presides some- 
tines at the dinner of the “gutter-bloods,” and he has executed his self- 
imposed task as a labour of love, with a patient, never-tiring clearness 
which is possible only toa man who is at once antiquarian, /ittérateur, and 
native of the county. His narrative is as complete as if he were writing 





| that of Scotland or of the Empire, while he neglects none of that infor- 
| mation for which one generally opens a county history. For example, 
there is a curiously minute sketch, which we wish other county histo- 
rians would imitate of rents, leases, cyltivations, and diversities of 
population, intelligible statements of the way in which property is 
divided, and elaborate descriptions of all buildings, residences, and sights 
of any importance. The volume is illustrated with careful maps and 
drawings, and ought to be in the library not only of every man in 
Peeblesshire, but of every man belonging to the infinitely more im- 
portant and wealthy class which was born there, and has wandered 
“forth” in search of the pelf which Peeblesshire men so seldom fail to 
win. 

A Century of Anecdote. By John Timbs. Two vols. (Bentley.)—A 
thoroughly good collection of stories, chiefly from memoirs, compiled 
chiefly with a view to the illustration of manners and changes in man- 
ners, illustrations of personal character, and bon mots. The century 
selected, 1760 to 1860, is a convenient one, for it is the one about which 
most memoirs exist, and memoirs full of point and all that constitutes 
the pleasantness of anecdote. Indeed it is too full, for the real difficulty 
of the century considered as a subject for the historian is to disentangle 
its history from the stream of anecdote. As far as we have been able 
to test, Mr. Timbs tells his stories as his authorities tell them, without 
“improving” them in the after-dinner manner for the sake of point. 
No man not given to such stories can tell the self-denial, the real 
fidelity to one’s work involved in that particular form of virtue. It is 
so easy when the idea has been suggested to embody it in briefer words, 
and so dreadfully fatal to one’s conception of the original speaker. 

Avila Hope. No author. (Tinsley Brothers.)—A clever and entirely 
unreadable novel. By this we mean that the author can produce ex- 
ceedingly effective single sentences, but not a story. The plot is of the 
bigamy kind, Lord Lyle, gentle, pleasant, and loving, marrying the 
heroine while previously married to an Italian girl. Italian girl finds 
him, and he shoots himself, and she dies as a result of agitation. In 
fact the plot is rubbish, but the people say sometimes amusing things 
to each other. 

Put to the Test, No author. (J. Maxwell.)—As readable as it is 
well possible for a novel to be without being a work of genius. The 
single defect of the book is that while its author has evidently a pur- 
pose, it is nearly impossible to make out what that purpose may be. 
He or she has created a remarkable figure, one Hetty, who passes 
through life, tempted, guilty, successful, and yet, if we understand the 
drift of the book, comparatively innocent. Only why we are to pardon 
her is not clearly made out. Her seducer, the able, impassive, gentle- 
mannered, firm-willed doctor, is a fine half-drawn sketch, but the 
reader would like the shading a little more perfectly filled up. The 
truth is, we imagine, that the story is one of which a Frenchman 
would have made something to live, but which an Englishman is afraid 
to tell except in phrases so guarded that it is difficult occasionally to 
catch its drift. That drift is, we believe, good, but we laid the book 
down with a faint doubt whether we were clear as to anything except 
this,—that the writer, whoever he or she is, can produce an extraordinary 
story, one quite beyond Put to the Test. 

Son and ITeir, No author. (Hurst and Blackett.) —Readable novel, 
with a slightly absurd plot. Hero breaks the heart of everybody about 
him because he will not break an absurd promise of secrecy extorted 
from him on a death-bed. Authoress apparently considers this admir- 
able, and forgets entirely the terrible difficulty which besots even good 
men in keeping any promise at all through a lapse of years, and the 
habit all men good and bad have of trusting some one person with secrets 
as being in fact only part of themselves. The characters are very much 
better than the plot, and the dialogue than the characters. 

Lynn of the Craggs. By Charlotte Smith. (Sampson Low.)—It 
would be difficult to imagine a more inartistic book, but it is readable, 
full of incident, and with at least two characters in it of some force and 
originality. We should imagine its writer had saturated her mind with 
Charlotte Bronté and that her mind was as unlike that of Charlotte 
Bronté inkind as it is unequal in degree. The plot is very imbecile, 
but the characters are real and the writing good. A genuine novel- 
reader will read the story to the end, which is more than we can say of 
most books of the class. 

Pages in Waiting. By the Author of Broken to Harness. (Maxwell.) 
—A number of fugitive pieces reprinted from Temple Bur magazine 
They are not above the usual average of magazine padding—amusing 
reading for a railway journey, but no more. 

Belial. No author. (Smith and Elder.)—A clever but scrappy 
story. The author has tried to describe an evil man of the world, a 
handsome voluptuary, “ with full lips and bold blue eyes,” but has 
scarcely sueceeded. Men of the class he draws do not commit murder, 
for they have a dislike to be hanged which is stronger than their 
passions. The story has some incidents well described, and the writ- 
ing is natural and sometimes epigrammatic, witness this remark :— 
“ Bankruptcy fades into insignificance before lumbago; and who ever 
mourned for a lost love when he was maddened by a present mosquito?” 
Of course the story is all about lovemaking, marrying, and being given 
in marriage, as if life had no interests deeper than the small intrigues 
which in novels constitute courtship. 
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——_. 
The Derbyshire Red Book, 1865. Edited by Henry L. Kemp. (Bem- , a and a BO erry te of ; J. i. and J. Parker—Art Applied to 
i “ ee * 7 ad the New Testament, by Robert Linker. ndustry, by lia Beviges 
rose and Sons.)—An almanack with a county directory appended. This Hamilton, Adams, and Co.—Works of Hatchard and Co.—East and the West 
‘ sries, with maps and two curious views of old | Michael Bruce, by A. RB. Grosart. by I. Stanley. : 
is the fourth of the serie Houlston ind = Wright—Theological Saunders, Otley und 


Burton-on-Trent. 


We have no doubt that the county will not let so 
useful a work be discontinued for lack of support. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Chapman and Hall—On Guard, by 
Annie Thomas, 3 vols. | 
Williams and Norgate—3 wdeker’s 
Handbook for Paris. 
Routledge, Warne, and Co—Once Upon 
a Time, by Charles Knight. 





Alexander 
Salvation, 


John Murray—Life and Times of Sir c. 
Joshua Reynolds, by C. R. Leslie, 2 vols. 

Macmillan and Co.—David, Four Ser- 
mons, by Charles Kingsley. 
Strahan--Christ and His 
by Horace Bushuell. 


Works of J. H. Hinton. 
by W. Allingham. 


iH. So in, 2 vols. 


Robert Hardwi 





Bell and Dally—Fifty Modern Poems,|} [Hurst and 
Triibner and Co.—History of France, by | | ce . kson, Walfor i and ¢ ) 
Newby—The Wrong 
Blackwood and Sons—Bio graphies 
Eminent Soldiers, by John Mitchell. 


ir 
aD b 

ke —Lectures on Practi- | the lat 
eal Geology, by T. D. Ansted. | Pr 


Co.—Aubre 
| Court, by Frank vols, y 









sabeae’s Love 
‘John and I.” 
— Araki, the 





| Story, by the Ar 





io, by Bickersta ils of Christ, 

Letter, 3 | ae" Charles Stanford. 
a Longman and Co.—Hunt on Stammer. 
c _ cal Essays; Lyra _Germanica, 


ig 

xy Theodore Kubler ; Autobi ography of 
e Sir “Bi ijamin Brodie; Domestig 
ice of Medicine, by W. B. Kesteven. 























EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and F 1 FURNI- 
TURE. _—WILL IAM 8. BURTON'S STOCK on 
SHOW of IRON and BRASS BKEDSTEADS and 
CHILDREN'S COTS, stands unrivalled either for ex- 
tent or moderateness of prices. He also supplies 
Bedding, manufactured on the premises, and Bed 
Hangings of guaranteed quality. 

Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and 
patent sacking, from 12s. each. Ornamental Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads in great variety, from £1 4s. to £25. 

Complete suites of Bed-room Furniture in mahogany, 
fancy woods, polished and japanned deal, always on 
show. These are made by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, 
at his Manufactory, 84 Newman street, and every article 
is guaranteed. China Toilet Warein great variety, from 
4s. the set of five pieces. 


yu AM §S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRON} MONGER by appoint. 
W to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver, and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble CHimneypieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Tray Urns and 
settles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and6 Perry's 
place; and 1 Newman yard, Lon ndon. 


[Tt HRESHEER 5 COLOURED 
FLANNEL sana 
Next door to Somerset House, Strand. 


rPYHRESHER’S FLAX CLOTH SHIRTS 

—a light and inexpensive substitute for cotton. Sold 
ouly by THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand. 


Hae DE VIE.—This Pure PALE 
4 BRANDY, 18s. per gall. (introduced by us in 
1+51), is very superior to recent _ tations of C ognae, 
In French bottles, - per doz.; or in a ca 
railway carriage paid.—No agents, and to be obts Lined 
only of HENRY BRETT and Co. Old Furnival’s Dis 
tillery, Holborn, E.C., and 30 Regent street. Istablished 
18 ). 




















7 IN AHAN’S. LL WwW I] ISKY v. 
COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 3s. 6d. each, at the retail houses in London, by 
the agents in the principal towns in England; or whole- 
sale at 8 Great Windmiil street, Haymarket.—Observe 
the red senl, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan’s 
LL Whisky.” 





E ASY CHAIRS and SOFAS by 

HOWARD and SON%.—Owing to the increasing 
demand for these goods, for which Howard and Sons 
have so high areputation, additional space has been de- 
voted to them in their warehouses 26 and 27 Berners 
street, Oxford street, both material and workmanship 
employed being of the very best quality. Howard and 
Sons solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Chairs 
n a luxury in every drawing room. 


The FU RNISHING of BED-ROOMS. 
Hal and SON, of TOTTENHAM 


COURT ROAD, have greatly enlarged their 
Premises, for the purpose of making a more complete 
arrangement of their Stock. 

They have now Ten separate Rooms, each completely 
furnisied with a different Suite of Bed-Room Furni- 
ture; these are irrespective of their general Stock, 
displaye xd in Six Galleries, and Two large ground-floor 
Warerooms, the whole forming, they believe, the most 
complete Stock of Bed-Room Furniture in the Kingdom. 

HEAL and SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of Bedsiteads, Bedding, and Bed-Room Furniture sent 
free by post On application to HEAL and SON, 196, 167, 
198 Tottenham Court road, London, W. 


I EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BED- 

ROOM FURNITURE.—An Illustrated Catalogue, 
with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROOM FURNI- 
TURK, sent (free by post) on application to FILMER 
and SONS, Upholsterers, 31, 32, and 34 Berners street, 
Lon ondon, W. 





MPABLE GLASS, CHINA, and CHAN- 
DELLERS. 

J. DEFRIES and SONS have just added FIVE: NEW 
SHOW-ROOMS totheir Manufactory, where the largest 
assortmentin the world of these govods of their manu- 
faciure — be seen.—147 Houndsditch. LAMPS for 
INDIA 








RIGINAL na SU PE R TOR ESSE :NCE 

of ANCHOVLES, SAUCES, PICKLES, &¢., pure 

and good, as supplied by JOHN BURGESS aud SON 
for more than a hundred years. 

107 Strand (corner of Savoy S 








teps), Londcn. 





A CCIDENTS to LIFE or LIMB, 
In the FIELD, the STREE?S, or at HOME, 
Provided for by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 Cornhill, Loadon, E.C. 
CoMPENSATION HAS BEEN Parp ror 10,000 CLatms. 
£1,000 in case of Death, or £6 per Week while laid- up 
by Injury, secured 
By AN ANNUAL PAayMENT OF FROM £3 TO £5 5s, 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Riilway 
Stations, to the I Ageuts, or at the offices, 64 Corn- 


HILL and 10 REGENT STREET. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


Nie GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, Established 1821. 
No. 11 Lombard street, London, 4.C. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, TWO MILLIONS, 
Total Invested Funds upwards of £2,759,000, 
Total income upwards of £315,000, 











NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that FIRE POLICIES, 
which expire at LADY-DAY must be renewed within 
Fifteen Days at this Office, or with the Company's 
Agents throughout the Kingdom, otherwise they become 
void. 

All Insurances upon Stock in Trade, &¢.. now have 
the benefit of the Reduced Duty of 1s. Gd. per cent, 
For prospectus and other information apply to the 
Company's Agents, or to 
T » TAL LEMAC H, Se seretary. 


ALLIANCE ASSU RANCE 
Ps COMPANY 


Head Otfice—1 Bartholomew lane, Bank. 
Subscribed Capital........ coresere £5,000,010 
Paid-up Capital. ...0...... 5 
Invested Funds, upwards of 
Aunual Income, upwards of..... 
Fire Business at home ar 4 abroad 
New Life Prospectus with variety of Tables. 
Agencies in almost every town of the United Kingdom, 
F. A. ENGELBACH, Actuary. 
D. MACLAGAN, Secretary. 
Note—The Renewal Receipts for Lady-lay are now 
ready. 


Ho™ B Sand ri ,OLONL AL J 
COMPANY (Limited) 
FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE, 
Subscribed Capital, One Million.—Paid up, £100,009, 
Chief Orices—6) Cornhill, London, B.C 
Fire and Life Insurances at moderate rates and on liberal 
terms. 
THOMAS MILLER, 
Manager, Fire and Lite Departments. 


\ RE AT KASTERN RAILWAY 

XJ COMPANY —DEBENTURE STOUK, bearing 
interest at the rate of Four aud a Half per Cent. per 
annum la perpetuity. 

Tt Jirectors of the Great Mastern Riilway Company 
are prepared to receive applications for the Company's 
Four and a@ Half per Cent. per aunum Debeuture 
Stock. 

Any amount not being the fraction of a pound can be 
subscribed for, in either burge or small sums, as may be 
most convenient to the parties applying for the same, 
and they will be registered fortiwith, without any cost, 
either for commission or stamp. 

lhe creation of this stock is authorized by ‘The 
Great Wastern Railway Amalgaination Act, Lsi2," for the 
purpose of paying olf the e <isting mort sage debt of the 
Company, and will consequently be in perpetuity the 
tirst cuarge oli the entire revenues of the ¢ ompany, which 
amount to nearly a million and three-juarters per annum ; 
whilst the entire interest on the mortgage debt is only 
£242,000 per aunum, 

rhe 4} per cent. interest will take date from the day 
on which the mouey is paid, and to meet the convenience 
of the holders of the stock, warrants for the payment of 
such interest will be sent to their address half-yearly, 
before the lst March and first September iu each year, 
being the respective dates on which the interest will be 
paid, 

Applications to be addressed to 

J. B. OWEN, Secretary. 

Bishopsgate Terminus, March 13, 1365. 





ASSURANCE 








A" sBERT INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Limited). (Fire and Marine.) 
Capital, One Million. 
Premiums charged estimated by the in og lual risk. 


The utmost liberality ia every trausactio 
Ottlices—3 inch lane, and 7 Waterk eae nll » Pall Mall. 
MORRELL THEOBALD, 
Manager, Fire Department, 
*,* Agents wanted where noue appointed. 





YOWLANDS’ KALYDOR is univer- 
sally esteemed by ladies for its improving and 
beautifying effects on the complexion and skia, It 


eradicates all reduess, tan, pimples, spot-, freckles, 


and discolorations, and reuders che skia soft, clear, 
and blooming. 
by chemists and perfumers, *,* Ask for 
LANDs' KALYDOR.” 


Price 4s. 6d. aud 83, td. per bottle. Sold 
“ROW - 


| NEW 





| 


nm 
ZEALAND G GOVER NMENT 

TREASURY BILLS. 

The undersigned, acting on behalf of the Government 
of New Zealand, notify that they will receive tijl 
Twelve o'clock on Monday next, the 3rd of April, Appli- 
cations fur the Unallotted Balance of the Treasury Bills 
offered under their advertisement of the 18th March 
last, viz.:— 

Py ng 2nd Series, £129 309 

f £1 8s. per cent. premiur . 

Of the 3rd Series, £145, 
of £1 16s. per eent. premiu ; 

The TREASURY BILLS will be allotted to the 
highest bidders, and a pro rata distribution on Tenders 
at equal prices will be made. 





at and above the minimum 


at and above the minimany 





Agents appointed 
by the Governor 
FALCONER LARKWORTHIY, of New Zealand 
ROBERT PORTER, for the issue of 
WILLIAM SMELLIE GRAITAME, | Treasury Bills un- 
Z {er “The Deben- 

tures Act, 1364.” 


Bank of New Zealand, 59 Old Broad street, 
London, March 31, 1855 





T= LIVE RP Or IL ond LONDON and 
GLOBE FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 

Offices—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 20 and 21 Poultry, 7 
Cornhill, and Charing Cross, London. 
PROGRESS of the COMPANY SINCE 1859, 
Year. Fire Premiums. Life Premiums. Invested Funds. 





1851... £54,305 2. oe -» £502,824 
1856 .. y 70 44 oe eo ee 821,061 
1861 cer 0 S507 ‘ * 
ised eo 742,674 .. 236,214 .. « 





Fire Policies failing due at La iyday must be renewed 
on or before April oth. 
SWINTON BOULT, Managing Director. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, Lomion. 
Life claims are piyable in thirty days after they are 
adinitted. 


QOUTH AUSTRALIAN 
s 





BANKING 
COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED BY LoyAL CHARTER. 
mdlucted with 


Every description of Banking Business e 





South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and also 
by Agency with New Zealand up yu current terms with 
the respective Colonies 


WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54 Old Broad su E.c,. 


ACH, and 


per SRBOROUGH, WISBE 
SU ae “  AILWAY. 
The Directors of this 
LOANS on SECURII 
five, or seven years, bea 
5 per cent. per annum, pry y iu London. 
The INTEREST on the above Debentures will be 
paid by the Midland Rails Company in ite rms of the 
Act of Parliament, which 3 the De ive Interest 
the first charge on the GROSS RECE i) mrs »f the Line 
prior to deduction of working expenses 
H. DUDLEY COUPER 
il Parliament street, London. 


»1 to receive 
LE 3 for three, 
the rate of 











Secretary. 





“Cc yR POR ATION 


T= DISCOU NY 
(Limited). 


34 Abchurch lane, London. 





Capital, £2,000,000, 

Approve! Bankers’ and Mercantil» Dills discounted, 
and advances made upoau negotiable s@curity 

Money, in sums of not less than £100, received on 


deposit, at call, and short notice, at the current market 
rates, and for longer periods upon special terms, a3 
agreed upon. 

By order of the Board, 


FRIED. G. BONE, Secretary. 





NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 1 King William street, Loudon, E.C., 
Established 1834, with branches at Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay.—Very economical home and colonial rates 
for civil aud military lives ory year of one- 
fifth of profits. Premiums on all participating policies 
six years in force reduced one-half for the year ending 
May, 1365, 50 that £50 only of @ach kl ) of premium 


failing due is charged. ‘Total assurances issued exceed 
£7,000,000 sterling; claims paid, Lf} million, cash bonuses. 
to assured, £565,000, or an average anaual return of 
Ys. im the pound at 25 divisions of profit. Advances 


made on Life Luterests and on real and olucr property a 
connection with assurances 


FREDERICK HENDRIKS, Actuary and Secretary. 


T’s 





DIAMOND BLACK LEAD 
is now uSed in the Palaces of the Queen 
Wales, which is a further COoufirumacon of 

superiority. 
RECKITT and SONS, Sutfolk lane, 


Hull. 


h i C Ix I + 
LY 
unl Prince of 


its great 


London, E.C., aad 
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TAYLOR BROTHERS’ 
ENUINE MUSTARD.—Dr. HASSALL, 


having subjected this Mustard to a rigorous 


| 


examination and chemical analysis, re- | 


MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX & LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 


microscopic#l yntains the three essential properties of . "Wy . or u . . : . > ,aT 1" 
ot | Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherehé STOCK, 


orts that it ¢ 
good mustard, viz., : 
PURITY, PUNGENCY, AND DELICATE. 
FLAVOUR. 


ee that each Package bears their Trade Mark, the | 


. * Prize Ox,” and Dr, Hassall’s Report. 
Sold by all Grocers, &c., throughout the Kingdom. 
TAYLOR BROTHERS, Brick lane, and Wentworth 
street, London, N.E. 


WINE.—MORSON'S PEPSINE LOZENGES are 
perfectly palatable forms for administering this popular 
remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 | 
Southampton row, Russell square, London, W.C, Pepsine 
Wiue in bottles at 3s., 5s., and 10s. each. Lozenges in 
boxes at 2s. 67. and 4s. 6d, each. | 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CaxpeLaska, Moperaror Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. SrarvueTtres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 





OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights and Lustres fors 

Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 

Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persona, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 

Mess, Fxport, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show-rooms, 

Broad street. Established 1807. 

STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH, 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 13862. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED 
{ Her Majesty’s Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and Lo ndon, 











((HLORODYNE.—Earl RUSSELL has | 


graciously favoured J. 1. DAVENPORT with the | 
| 





following: —Extract of a despatch from Mr. Webb, | 
H.B.M.'s Consul at Manilla, dated Sept. 17, Ist4t:— 
“ The remedy most efficacious in its effects (in Epidemic 
Cholera) has been found to be CoLoropyNe, aud witha | 
small quantity given to me by Dr. Burke [ have saved | 
SeVera) lives. 
CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHITIS, 





COLDS, ASTIIMA, 
RHEUMATISM, 


COUGIIS, 
NHURALGLA, 
SPASMS, &e. 
CAUTION.—*“ IN CHANCERY.”"—CITLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Woop stated that Dr. J. Collis Browne 
was undoubiedly the inventor of Chlorodyne. Eminent 
hospital Physicians of London stated that Dr. J. Collis 
Browne was the discoverer of Chlorodyne, that they ! 
prescribe it largely, and mean no other than Dr. Browne's. 
=—Sce Times, July 15, 1864. The public therefore are 
cautioned against using any other than Dr. J. COLLIS | 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. No home should be | 
Without it. Sold in bottles, 2%. 9d. and 4s. Gd. Sent free 
on receipt of stamps, by J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great 
Russeli street, London, W.C., Sele Manutacturer. 
Observe particularly, none genuine without the words 
“Dr. J. Cotnis Browne's CHLoropyxe™ on the 
Government stamp. 


The PHOSPHORIZED NERVINE TONIC, 
TRUE NEW CHEMICAL COMBINA- 

TION of PHOSPHATIC SALTS, QUININE 
IRON, &c., containing all the Esseutial Coustituents of 
the Blood, Brain, and Nerve subsumece. Great philo- | 
Sophical and chemical research has led tv the discovery 
of this invaluable remedy in its present perfect state, 
agreeable to the palate aud innocent in its action, still 
preserVing its wonderful properties, affording immediate 
relief, and permanently curing all who suffer from 
WASTING and WITHEKING of the NERVOUS aad | 
MUSCULAK TISSUES, total and partial prostration, 
and every other exhaustive derangement of the system. 
It regenerates all the important elements of the human ! 
frame. “As phosphorus in a state of nature illumines 
the darkness, so the exhausted frame revives when 
impreguated with its electrical properties.’ | 





Prices, lls. per bottle, or four 11s. bottles in one, 
33s.; and in cases containing three 33s. bottles, £5, | 
which saves £1 1lzs., packed securely, aud sent to all 
parts of the world. 

Lonvon Acents :—Cleaver, 63 Oxford sireet; Hooper, 
43 King William street, Loudon Bridge; Vrout, 229 
Strand. 


NV ALNUT POMADE—EDWARD 
FIELD'S ORIGINAL and PURE WALNUL 
POMADE changes red or grey hair to a beauufal ligut 
or dark brown or black. No previous washing is need«i 
tis necessary to state the snuade required. Sold with 
proper brush 2s. 6u., by post 36 stamps; Vomade only, 
ds. 6d. and 2s. tid.; by all fashiouabie Perfumers and | 
Chemists; and by the Inventor aud Mauutacturer, E. | 
FIELD, 15 Carlisie surget, Sou square, Loudon. Lo avoid 
IM position, observe trade mark ou label, “ Lue Wainut,” | 
name,“ E. Field,’ | 





} noisseurs 


| soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 


combining Parisian taste with the excellency and durability of material for which their 
House has been noted for upwards of 70 years, 
CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE (by Appointment to H.R.IL the Princess of Wales), 
11 Wigmore Street, London, W. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES ar 
DEANE’S. 


DEANE'S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety off DEANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, nowly-designed patterns, 

style and finish. three-light glass, from 63s, “ 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best} DEANE’S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern and 

manufacture, strongly plated approved patterns, 
DEANE'S—Electro-plate Tea and Cotlee Sets, Liqueur} DEANE’S—Pfedsteads in [ron and Brass, with Bed ling 

Stands, Cruets, Cake Uaskets, &e, of superior quality. 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Tin| DEANE'’S—Register Stoves, improved London-made 

Dish Covers in sets, 18s., 30s., 40s., Kitcheners, Ranges, &e. 

63s., 78s. DEANE'S—Cornices and Cornice-poles, a variety of 
DEANE’S—Papier Miché Tea Trays in sets, from 21s., patterns, French and English. 

new patterns constantly introduced, DEANE'S—Tin and Japan Goods, [ron Ware, and 
DEANE'S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urus, with Loy- Culinary Utensils. 

sell’s and other patent improvements, DEANE'S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &e., well made, 
DEANE'S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and strong, and serviceable. 

Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &e. DEANE'S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden 
DEANE'S— Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large and Rollers, Wire-work, &e. 

handsome assortment. DEANE’S—Harness, Saddles, aud Horse Clothing, 
DEANE’S—Domestie Baths for every purpose. Bath- manufactured on the premises, of the 

rooms titted complete. ! best material, 


New Illustrated Catalogue and Priced Furnishing List Gratis and Post Free. 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 


DEANE AND CO. (The Monument) LONDON BRIDGE. 




















* PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 
COLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 
Bears their Trade Mark, the ‘* BULL’S LEAD,” on each Package. 

It was the only Mustard which obtained a Prize Mepat at the Great Exmerrion, 1862. Thoir 
Genuine and Double Supertine are the Qualities particularly recommended for Family Use. 
Retailed in every ‘Town throughout the United Kingdom. 

J. and J. COLMAN, 26 Cannon Street, London. 








FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 
BROWN & POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


Packets, 8b. ; ‘Trns, Is. 


WARRANTED PERFECTLY PURE. 


Prepared from the best Maize or Indian Corn. 


| SHANKS’ NEW IMPROVED 
PATENT LAWN MOWERS. 


Patrouized on Five Separate Occasions during the Season 





SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRIN’ 
\ TORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


rhis delicious condiment, prououaced by Con- 





“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” of L-v4 by Her MAJESTY the QUEEN, 
is prepared solely by Lea and Preautns. Hy } 
The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 2 Ww a 
imitations, and should see that Ie 1 Perens’ G ’ 


& 

SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS are in daily 
use in the Royal Gardens at Kew, Windsor, Buckingham 
Palace, Hampton Court, Osborne, and Balmoral; in the 
Grounds of the Cry-tal Palace Company at Sydenham; 
in the Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens, Kensing- 
ton; in Victoria Park; in Battersea Park, and in many 
hundreds of the principal Gardens in the Kingdom, as 
well as abroad, where their merits have been fully tried 
and their success established. 

SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS are all 
warranted to give am; le sati-faction, and if not approved 
of can be at onee returned. ‘Their great durability, simpli- 
city of construction, and ease in working give them @ 


names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper 
ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. Barciay and Sons, London, &e., We., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


ears FLUID MAGNESIA. | 
—The medical profession for thirty years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Gout and Stomachic disoniers of every 
kind, and as a mild aperient it is especially adapted for 
ladies and children. Prepared solely by DINNEFORD 
and Co., Chemists, &c., 172 New Bond street, London, 
and ge _ —_ 4 = Maen pe eo ts decided superiority over all other Lawn Mowers. 
mists. ) N.—See that “ nneford anc oO. . y ’ ‘epee 
on each bottle and red label over the cork SHANKS’ PAT! N LAWN MOW ERS do their 
ietcedsaeelpaieediaeseaeinieatageamaialireaineeniammtiontitan work on wneven as well as on level lawns in a much neater 
— 7 DAY peraas tp —_ manner than the Sejthe at half the expense, and it is 
RUPTURVS.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATEN?, quite immaterial whether the grass be wet or dry, 
THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
\ TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical | 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the Stee! 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 





Illustrated Circulars sent free ou application. 
A. SHANKS and SON, 27 Leadenhall street, London. 





a ; roa RT Tien 
AUTION,—COCKS’S CELEBRATED 
| READING SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks,Soups, 
~. ‘ Gravies, Hot and Cold Meata, and uarivatled for general 
me PATENT LEVE poe ty ha gent apren use, is suld by all respectable Dealers in Sauces. It is 
- — PA r Nghe ~My wey Ae ae ‘ Bees path aes manufactured only by the Execators of the Sole Pro- 
a py emeioaenpe cong Yi wens il henner sen el “ \. | Prietor, CHARLES COCKS, 6 Duke street, Reading, 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, | 1). Orjvinal Sauce Warehouse. 
und the Truss (which cannot fail to tit) forwarded by amare . <n Ans 
post, on the circumference of the body two iucies below All Others are Spurious Imitations. 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, - ie yew 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, Lou lon. 
d.; postage, 
1. 


; postage, 


| OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 

—Injudicious Managemeut.— Thought it is 
impossible in this climate of changing temperature, 
6d.; postage, | fog, and rain, to prevent ill health altovether, yet its form 


| 
Single Truss, lés., 21s., 268. 6d., and 31 | 
| 
» w Juin | and trequevcy may be much mitigated by the early adop- 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ls. Double ditio, 31s, td, 42s., and 
Is. sd. Umbilical ditto, 42s., aud 52 
1s.10d, Post office orders to be made payabi 
White, Post-oflice, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT a 
WLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&e. They are porous, light in texture, aud iuexpeusive, | 
aud are drawn ou hike an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s. Gd., 73. 6d., LUs., and lus, each; postage, tid, 
JOHUN WHITE, Mauulactare:, 
228 Piccadil'y, Loudon. 





6G 






tion of remedial measures. When’ hoarseness, cough, 
| thick breatuing, aud the attending slight fever indicate 
irritation of the throat or chest, Holioway’s O.utment 
should be rubbed upon the parts wihout d-liy, and his 
Pilis Should be taken in appropriate doses to promote its 
curative action. No catarrhs or Sore thiOats can resist 
tuese remedies. Very meelligivbie printet directions 
euvelope every package of Holloway'’s medicaments, 
which are suited to all «ses and couditious, and to every 


disease to which humanity ts liable 
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(yar raise R. F. BURTON. 


The COUNCIL of the ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY of LONDON have determined to celebrate the 
election into the Society of Five Hundred Fellows, by 
giving a public Farewell Diuner to this distinguished 
anthropologist and traveller on Tuesday, April 4, at 
St. James's Hall, at Half-past six o'clock precisely. 
The Right Hon. the Lord STANLEY, M.P., F.R.S., 
V’.A.S.1., will take the chair. Tickets twenty-five shil- 
lings each. 

Gentlemen, wishing to pay a mark of respect to Cap 
tain Burton before his departure for South America, 
may obtain tickets on application to the Chairman of tie 
Dinner Committee, Anthropological Society of London, 
1 St. Martin’s place, W.C. 


CLERGYMAN, M.A., of Oxford, 

having light parochial duty in London, S.W., has 
time for some PUPILS. He obtained First-class 
Honours in School of Natural Scieuce at Oxford. Will 
give University and other references. 


Address Rev. W. H., 5 Hill street, Knightsbridge, S.W 


S4¢ RED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 
EXETER HALI.—Conductor, Mr. COSTA. 
WEDNESDAY, April 12, the Thirty-third Annual Pas- 
sion Week Performance of Handel's MESSIAH. Prin- 
cipal Vocalists—Madame Parepa, Madam Sainton- Dolby, 
Mr: Sims Reeves; the Band and Chorus, the most 
complete in every department, and the largest available 
in Exeter Hall, consist of nearly 700 performers.— 
Tickets, 3s., 5s.; stalls, 10s. Gd. each, at No. 6 Exeter 
Hall. To secure tickets immediate application is impera- 
tive, Post-office orders payable at Savoy street office, 
W.C., to James Peck. Stamps cannot be received. 


HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
—Managers, Messrs, EpmunpD Facconer and F. 
B. CHatrerton. 

Last Six Nights of the Company performing previous 
to the Easter Holidays. Last three nights of Miss 
Helen Faucit’s engugement. On Monday, April 3, and 
during the Week, the performances will commence with 
the Farce of A YOUNG LAD from the COUNTRY. On 
Monday, April 3, Shakespeare's Piay of CYMBELINKE. 
Mr. J. Anderson; Miss Helen Faucit On Tuesday, 
April 4, Tom Taylor's Play of The FOOL'S REVENGE. 
Mr. Phelps, &e. On Wednesday, April 5, Shakespeare s 
Tragedy of ROMEO and JULIET. Mr. W. Montgomery 
and Miss Helev Faucit. On ‘Thursday, April 6, for the 
Benefit of Mr. J. Anderson, Siakespeare’s Tragedy of 
JULIUS CASAR. Mr. Phelps, Mr. Anderson, Mr. W. 
Montgomery. On Friday, April 7, Shakespeure’s Play 
AS YOU LIKE IT. Miss Helen Faucit. On Saturday, 
April 8, Shakespeare’s Tragedy of JULIUS CESAR. 
To conclude with on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, aud 
Wriday, the Farce of GOING to the DUGS. Doors open 
at half-past six, commence ata quarter to seven. Box- 
office open from ten to five daily.—On Easter Monday, 
Milten’s COMUS will be produced on a scale of great 
splendour, 


MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.-- 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PENMAKER 
to the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, 
Scholastic institutions, and the public generally, that by 
a novel epplication of his unrivalled Machinery for 
making Steel Fens he has introduced a new series of 
his useful productions, which for excellence of temper, 
quality of material, and, above all, cheapness in price, 
must ensure uuiversal approbation and defy competi- 
tion. Each pen bears the impress of his name as a 
guaraitee of quality. They are put up in boxes con- 
taining one gruss each, with label outside, and the fae- 
simile of his signature. At the request of numerous 
persons engaged in tuition J. G. has introduced his 
Warranted School and Public Pens, which are especialiy 
adapted to their use, being of different degrees of flexi- 
bility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable 
for the various kinds of writing taught in schools.— 
Sold retail by all Stationers and Buokseilers. Merchants 
and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works 
Graham street, Birmingham; at 91 Joln street, New 
York ; and at 37 Gracechurch street, London. 























TEETH WITHOUT PAIN. 
NEW EDITION.—PUST FREE, 
ABRIELS’ PAMPHLET on the 
tT TEETH (illustrated and descriptivs), 
Explaining the only effectual mode of supplying Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to answer in every parucular the 
purpose of natural masticators. 

These Teeth are supplied on the princip'e of capillary 
attraction and suction, thus dispensing entirely with 
springs, and are supplied at moderate charges, 

London: 27 Haney stREET, Cavendish square, W, 

City ESTABLISHMENT :—36 LupGaTE HILL 
(Four doos from the Railway Bridge). 

Country Establishments :—134 Duke srrxer, Lives 
pool; 65 New sTReET, Birmingham. 

Messrs. GABRLEL guarantee every case they under- 
take. 





TELTH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY, 
h ESSRS. LEWIN MOSELY and 

SONS, 30 Berners street, Oxford street, andl 445 
Strand (opposite Charing Cross Railway Station), estab- 
lished 1820, solicit attention to their method of supply- 
ing Artificial Teeth on a system of PAINLESS DEN- 
LTEISTRY. These Teeth are cheaper, more natural, com- 
fortable, and durable than any yet produced, They are 
self-adhesive, affording support to loose teeth, rendering 
unnecessary either wires or ligatures, require but one 
visit to fit, and are supplied at prices completely defying 
competition. Consultation tree. Teeth from 53, Sets, 
4, 7, 10, and 15 Guineas, warranted. For the eflicacy, 
utility, aud success of this system vide Lancet, 

*,* No connection with any one of the sume name. 


O MEDICINE for the CURE of 
ASTUMA, Consumption, and Coughs was ever 
uttended with such speedy aud uutailing success as D.. 
Locock’s PuLmonic Warens. In every newspaper aud 
periodical iu the kingdom may be seen testimonials of 
their woudertul eflicacy, To singers and public speakers 
they are invaluable for clearing and strengthening the 
voice. Price 1s. 14d., 23. 9d., 48, 6d,, aud Ils. per box 
dy all medicine vendors. 


In a few days, small 8vo., price 5s. 


IDYLLS AND LEGENDS OF 
INVERBURN. 


By Ropert Bucuanan, Author of “ Undertones.” 

ConTENTS. 

WILLIE BAIRD. 

LORD RONALD'S WIFE. 

PORT ANDREW. 

WHITE LILY of WEARDALE HEAD. 

AN ENGLISH HUSWIFE’S GOSSIP. 

The FAERY FOSTERMOTHER. 

The TWO BABES 

The GREEN GNOME. 

HUGH SUTHERLAND'S PANSIES 

The STEPMOTHER, 

WIDOW MYSIE. 

The MINISTER of WOODILEE. 

The LIITLE FAY. 

NAMELESS VOICES. 

ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 148 Strand, London. 








A NEW and CHEAP EDITION of Mr. CHARLES 
READE'S CELEBRATED ROMANCE. 


HARD CASH, 


In One thick handsome volume, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 
price 6s. 

“A really great work, whether it be regarded from its 
fictional or from its matter-of-fact aspect, for it is two- 
fold in its nature. To the thoughtless it is a beautiful 
romance, to the thoughtful a stupendous reality ; and one 
scarcely knows which to admire most—the genius which 
has invented, embodied, and coloured the unrealities, or 
the industry which has collected, arranged, and eluci- 
dated the facts."—Jllustrated London News. 

“There are descriptious of Oxford life aud sea life, 
and little scenes of love making, which are as enticing as 
anything of the sort we know. The picture of a boat 
race on the Thames is perfect.''—TZimes. 

“There is a freshness and reality about his young 
peop'e, and a degree of warmth and zest in the love- 
making of these impetuosities which make the first 
chapteis of his book most eujoyable reading. The des- 
eription of the boat rave at Henley is beyond anything 
of the kind we haveseen in print, andthe repulse of the 
two pirates by the old Agra is a perfect masterpiece of 
nautical painting.”"—Saturday Review. 

“A work of extraordinary powe:."—Duily News. 

* But the story contaius that which is absolutely 
grand......The adventures of the Agra on her home- 
ward voyage are told with dramatic power and masterly 
pathos; there is no episode in Marryat, or Cooper, or any 
sea novelist we have ever read, which approaches its 
excellence."—Athenwum. 

“ The critic draws out pearl after pearl, gems of deserip- 
tion, aud thought, aud analysis, and masculine English 
writing, beneath which he recoguizes a wealth of philan- 
thropic passion.” —Spectator. 

“The description of the chase between the Agra and 
the Malay pirates is a piece of writing which no living 
Kuglish sxuthor except Mr. Reade vould have composed. 
We quote here a perfect gem of writing.” —Reader. 


gate hill. 





\ HAT WILL this COST to PRINT ? 

is a thought often occurring to literary men, 
public characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. 
An immediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained. 
A SPECIMEN BOOK of TYPES, and information for 
authors, sent on application, by RICHARD BARRETT, 
31 Mark lane, London. 


ILTON and 


by post 51.) coutuins # fine View of Monument to Hilton, 
R.A., and De Wiut, in Lincoln Cathedral—Fine View of 
Heckington Church—Papers on the Condition of our 
fowns—Archeology in Rowe—Animal Food for the 
People—The Architecture of Asia Minor, &e., with all 
the News relating to Art, Sanitary [usprovements, Archi- 
tecture, and Engineeriug.—1 York street, Covent Garden, 
and all newsmen. 


prAkrr IDGE and COZENS, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery lane. 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 

The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the King- 
dom of Note, Letter, and Feap. Papers, Kuvelopes, 
Account aud MS. Books, Household Papers, &e. 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS celebrated GUINEA 
CASE of STATIONERY forwarded tree to any Railway 
Station in England on receipt of Post-otlive Order, 

NO CHARGE for Plain Stamping Crests, Arms, or 
Address on Paper or Euvelopes. Cvloured Stamping 
(Relief) reduced to Is. per 100. Polished Steel Crest 
Dies Engraved for 5s. Busiaess or Address Dies from 33 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
terms. 

Illustrated Price-list of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writiug Cases, &c., 
post free. 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 192 Fleet street, E.C. 





YONSULT Mr. A. ESKELL’S popular 
C and reliable TREALISH on the TEETH before 
having recourse to the dentist. “The expense is not 
great and it will weil repay perusal.” Published by Joun 
Ciements, Little Pulieney street, and may be uad of 
any boukseller, or frum Simpkin, Marshall, und Co., 
St itioners’ Hall court, price 7d., in cloch 13d. 

T HWE TIME ODAY.—ARTHUR 

GRANGERS PUCKeT TIMEPLECK, warran- 
ted to denote Solar Time correcily. 61. post free, and Ls. 
Superior Kitchen or Bed-room clock (warranted), brass 
works, 2s. 6d.; ditto Alarm, 53,; to strike the hours, 
7s. 6d. Fancy Goods Depotaud Cheap Stationery Ware- 





Louse, 308 High Holborn, W.C 


Lonlon: Sampson Low, Son, and Marsron, li Lud. | 


DE WINT—ASIA | 
MINOR.—The BUILDER of this Week (41, or | 


On Wednesday next, April 5, price 5s. 
DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO THE 


RIGHT HON. SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON 
BARY., M.P. 5 


SONGS 
LOVE AND DEATH. 


By GEORGE ERIC MACKAY. 
Cuapman and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 





T= LONDON REVIEW CHURCH 
. COMMISSION. 

The LONDON REVIEW having sent out Special 
Commissioners to collect practical information as to the 
working and efticiency of the Chureh and other Reli- 
gious Denominations throughout England and Wales, and 
to inquire into their respective Influence and Progress 
in the various districts, the publication of the Report 
will be commenced on Saturday, 8th April, aud con- 
tinued weekly. 

The LONDON REVIEW, price 4d., stamped 5d. 
Annual subscription, £1 ls. Office, 11 Southampton 
Street, Strand. 

















T HE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the Fortheom- 
ing Number of the above Verio lical must be forwarded 
to the Publisher by the 6th, and Bills by the 8th inst. 
Joun Mugnay, Albemarle street. 


Tes EDINBURGH REVIEW 
No, 248. 

ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion are re- 
quested to be forwarded to the Publisher immediately 
Advertisements and Bills caunot be received later than 
Wednesday next, 5th inst. 

London: Loneoman, Green, and Co., 32 Paternoster 
row, E.C. 





TNHE BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. No. 82, for April, price 63., contains :— 
1. The Irish Church. 
2. Homer and his Translators. 
3. The Doctrine of Atonement—its Early History. 
| 4. Lessons from the Cotton Famine. 
| 5. Facts from Savaze Life. 
| 6. History of the Frenen Bible. 
| 7. Economy of Capitulaud Foreign Trade. 
8. The English Lakes. 
| 9. History of Julius Cesar. 
| 10. Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 
| 
| 





London: Jacksox, WaLrorp, and (loppeEr, 27 Pater- 
noster row. 





T= WESTMINSTER 
| NEW SERIES. 
No LIV. fur APRIL, 1365. 
| CONTENTS. 
| 1. The Positive Philosophy of Auguste Comte. 
2. St. Johu's Gospel. 
3. Codification. 
4. Modern Novelists ; Sic Edward Bulwer Lytton. 
5. Parliament and Reform. 
6. The Canadian Coufederacy. 

ConTemporaRyY Lirerarurk: — 1, Theology and 
Philosophy —2. Volities, Sociology, and Travels.—3 
Science.—4. History and Biosraphy —5. Belles Lettres 

London: TrupNeRx and Co., 69 Paternoster row. 


|} - — 
pyeacew cous MAGAZINE for 
! 


REVIEW. 


| 





APRIL, 1865. No. DXCIV. Price 2s. 6d. 
CoNTENTS, 


_ | Miss Majoribanks.—Part IIL 


Corne:ius O'Dowd upon Men and Women, and other 
Things in General. Part XIV. - 
Changing House—The “ Rope Trick."—Rain— 
Rai .—Much Rain—A New Career—An Im- 
moral Consideration. 
Dress. 
The liad. Translated by Lord Derby. 
The Laws of Short Whist. 
John Leech. 
Ktoniana, Ancient and Modern. —Part HL. . 
Piceadilly ; an Episode of Coutemporaneous Autobic- 
graphy.—Part II. 
Karl Russell. 
W. Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


T HE RNA L 


Principat Contripurons 10 Apri Part. 
1. RUSKIN, JOUN, M.A-—The CESTUS of AGLATA 
2, CALVERT, Dr. F. CRACK.—ANILLINE and COAL- 
| TAR COLOURS. 
3. ATKINSON, J. B.—IIESS, with Three Engravings 
from his Paintings. 
4. HALL, Mr. and Mrs. 8S. C—LHEODORE HOOK, 
with Three Ilustratio.s. 
— A WEIK at KILLAR- 
NEY, with Six Engravings. 
3. FAIRHOLT, Ff. W.—FACTS about FINGER RINGS, 
with T'wenty- ne Examp es. 
7%. PYNE, J. B.—HARMONY in COLOURS, with a 
| Diagram. 





AER T-J 00 


Price 2s. 6d. Mouthly, 











oO 


Tue Line ENGravinas. 
1. F. GOODALL, R.A.—AKREST of a ROYALIST. 
1798, eugraved by KX. GoopALt. 
J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. —ABINGDON, engraved by 
C, COUSEN. 
3. J. H. FOLKY, R.A. —CASHMERE BASTION, 
DELUI, eugraved by E. Rorre. 


| 


| Loudon: Jauss S. Vinrux, 26 Ivy lane. 


} 
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A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“TRONSIDES; A 


TALE OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
In feap. 4to., most beautifully printed, 


P oO 


London: FE. MOXON 


By Major W. 


and 


M 


B. LUMLEY. 
C O., 


Ss. 


Street, W. 


Dover 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


With Portraits and Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo., 42s. 


rik 
y 


LIFE and TIMES of Sir JOSHUA REYNOLDS, 
WITH NOTICES OF HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 
Commenced by the late C. R. Leslie, R.A., continued and concluded by TOM TAYLOR, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





13 Great MaRLrorovGn STREer. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 
HAUNTED LONDON. By Walter 


THORNBURY. &vo., with numerous Illustrations by 
Fairholt, F.S.A. 21s. 

“A pleasant book.”—Athenwum. 

“Mr. Thornbury points out to us the legendary 
houses, the great men's birthplaces and tombs, the 
haunts of poets, the scenes of martyrdoms, the battle- 
fields of old factions. The book overtlows with anec- 
dotal gossip. Mr. Fairholt’s drowings add alike to iis 
interest and value.”—Notes and Queries. 


A JOURNEY from LONDON to PF'%- 
SEPOLIS, ineluding Wanderings in ta vesian, 
Georgia, Armenia, Kurdistan, Mesopotamia, and 
Persia. By J. Ussuer, Meq., F..G.S. Royal 8vo., 
with numer jus beautiful coloured Hlustrations. 

“This work is in every way creditable to the author, 
who has produced a mass of pleasant reading both en- 
tertaining and instructive.’ —Saturday Review. 


HISTORIC SCFNES. By A. Baillie 


Cocnurane, MP. 2 vols, 21s. (Just ready. 


The Hon. GRANTLEY BERKELEY’S 
LIFE and RECOLLECTIONS. 2 vols, 

“A book unrivalled in its position in the range of 

modern literature."— Times, Dec. 14. 

CHEAP EDITION of the LIFE of the 
Rev. EDWARD IRVING. By Mrs. Ourpnanrt. 5s. 
bound, with portrait. Forming the New Volume of 
** Hurst and Blackett’s Standard Library.” 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
LISABEE’S LOVE STORY. By the 


Author of “John and I,” ‘* Dr. Jacob,” &e. 3 vols. 


CARRY’S CONFESSION, By the 
Author of “High Church,” “Owen,” ‘* Mattie,” 
&e. 3 vols. 

“This novel is equal to any former ones by the same 
author. The story is cleverly tld and is very original. 
It can searcely failto be read with thoughtful interest. 
It is very far above the average run of novels, and de- 
serves to find a longer life than is accorded to ephemeral 
works of fiction.” —<Athenwum. 


BEATRICE. By Julia Kavanagh, 
Author of “ Nathalie,” &¢e 3 vols. 

“A veryinteresting story. It is calculated to increase 
Miss Kavanagh's reputation as a novelist. It is very 
much superior in power and in skilful construction to 
any of the authors former works.""—/ost. 


CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. By the 
Author of “Johu Halifax, Gentleman.” 1 vol. 
“A more charming story to our taste has rarely been 
written. Even if tried by the standard of the Archbishop 
of York, we should expect that even he would pronounce 
it a novel without a fault.”"—Times 


SHATTERED IDOLS. Second Edition. 
“A remarkably clever, original, and interesting novel- 
The plot is very striking aud ingenious."—Post. 
BLOUNT TEMPEST. By the Rev. J. 
M. Betiew. Third Kdition. 3 vols. 
“This book is well written; the story is interesting 
and full of incideut."—Athenwum. 


The CURATE of SADBROOKE. 3 


vols. [ Next week. 








COTTAGE GARDENER, and COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN, conducted by Gero. W. Jonnson, 
F.R.H.S., and Ronerr Hoae, LL.D., F.LS., assisted by 
an efficient Staff, is a first-class Illustrated Gardening 
Publication, published every Tuesday Moruing, in time 
for the day mails. Price 3J.; stamped, 4d. A specimen 
number free for four stamps. A new volume was com- 
menced on January 3, 1865. “ Journal of Horticulture " 
Office, 171 Fleet street, E.C. ‘To be had of all booksellers 
and at the railway stalls. 


HIS DAY is PUBLISHED, and will 

be given on a written or personal application, the 

Thirty-first Annual Report, Cash Account, and Balance- 

Sheet of the MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 





CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Mr. THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 


The COMMONWEALTH of FLO- 
RENCE. Vols. L. and IL. demy 8vo. 
[ Will be ready in a few days. 
Mr. THOMAS CARLYLE. 
The HISTORY of FREDERICK the 
GREAT. Vols. V. and VIL, completing the Work. 
With Portraits aud Maps. Price 


40s. 
[Now ready. 
Mr. ROBERT BROWNING'S 
POETICAL WORKS. A New Edition, 


in 3 vols. feap. 8vo. With a Photographie Portrait of 
Mr. Browning. ( This day. 


Mr. PERCY FITZGERALD'S 
NEVER FORGOTTEN. A Novel. In 


3 vols, (Ja a few days, 
Miss THOMAS'’S NEW NOVE!. 
On GUARD, in 3 vols., is now ready 


at all the Libraries. 
NEW NOVEL by Mr. ANTITONY TROLLOPE. 


MISS MACKENZIE. by Anthony 
TROLLOPE, in 2 vols., is now realy at all the 
Librariev. (Now ready. 


NEW SPORTING WORK. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
CRUMBS from a SPORTSMAN'S 
TABLE. By Cuances CLarke. ( This day. 
The NEW NOVEL. 
MILES BULLER; or, the Little World 


of Onniegate. 3 vols. post svo. ( ds now ready. 


Cuapman and ITAL, 195 Piccadilly. 





THE PEOPLES PICKWICK 


Messrs. CHAPMAN and IJALL beg to announce 
THE PEOPLE'S EDITION 
or 
THE WORKS 
oF 
MR. CHARLES DICKENS, 
In Monthly Volumes, price 28, each ; 
COMMENCING WITH 
PICKWICK PAPERS. 
In 2 vols. 
Volume I. on March the 30th. 


THE 


195 Piceadilly. 





Next week, with Woodeuts, avo. 


MmuE HOLY SEPULCHRE at JERU- 


March, 1865. By James Fenousson, F.R.S. 
Joun Murnay, Albemarle street. 


T HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 
BOOTIDS, CHURTON'S, HODGSON'S, anl 
SAUNDERS and OTLEY'’s. 3807 Regent street, Lou- 
don, W. Next the Royal Polytechnic Institution. 
SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA. 
Family Subscriptions, Three, Five, and Ten Guine is 
Country Subscribers, Book Clubs, &., from two 
Guineas to any amount, according to the supply required. | 
Great advantages are offered by this Library t» Coun- | 
try Subscribers, in the large number of Volumes sup- | 
plied at one time. 
ALL THE NEW BOOKS taken, as soon as published, | 
in large numbers. 
The best French, German, and Italian books also added | 
immediately on publication. 
All the Magazines and Reviews; Revue des Deux | 
Moudes, Revue Contemporaine, Rivista Contemporanea, 
Preussischer Jahrbucher, &c. | 
The collection of STANDARD WORKS in ENGLISH | 
and FOREIGN Literature is large, aud as been aceumu- | 
lating since 1786. 
Catalogues and terms sent on application. 
*,* A Catalogue of Surplus Copies (withdrawn from 
circulation) of books of the past season, being clean and 
perfect — of the most popular works of the day, 
at very reduced prices, now ready. 








39 King street, Cheapside, Feb. 15, 1865. 





BOOTH’S LIBRARY, 307 Regent street, W. 


| NOW READY AT ALL THE 
| LIBRARIES. 





'A HISTORY of CARICATURE and 
GROTESQUE in LITERATURE and ART. By 
TiiomMas Wrienr, Esq., M.A. F.S.A., &e. With 
Mlustrotions from various sources, dvawn and en- 

| aeered by Fk. W. Fairholt, isq., PS.A. Small 4to 

| Lis. 


“The present volume has been expected for some 
| time with much interest, and will be welcome 1 as a very 
Satisfac 


tory attempt to illustrate a novel and very curious 

It may safely be said that the volame is of the 
highest value. It is a work which few living scholars 
} could have produced, and it reflects great honour ou 
| the diligent antiquary to whom we owe this important 

addition to our literature." —Saturday Review. 
“Mr. Wright has chosen a subject of the most fasei- 
nating aud wealthy order, The illustrations, of whiel 
| there are severs] hundreds, are drawn with characteristic 
fidelity and spirit.”—Athenwum. 

“A compendious history of literary and pictorial satire, 
which is at once learned and useful."—WNotes and 
Queries. 

‘An interesting, curious, compendious, and more than 
commonly amusing book."—Pall Mall Gazette. 

* A learved, entertaining, ani instructive book."—Art 
Journal. 








By the same Author, 


DOMESTIC MANNERS and SENTI- 
MENTS in ENGLAND during the MIDDLE 
AG With numerous Illustrations by F. W 
Fairholt. Feap. 4to. 21), 

The CELT, the ROMAN, and the 
SAXON. With numerous Engravings. New Edi- 
tion, with the latest Discoveries. Post 8vo. L0s. 6d. 

” 


The WEDGWOODS: the Life of Josiah 
Wedgwood, his lVredecessors, Contemporaries, and 
Successors. By J. Lueweityxn Jewirr. Ilus- 
trated. (Immediately, 


3. 

GATHERED LEAVES: a Collection 
of the Poetical Works of the late Frank E. Smedley. 
With a Memorial Preface by Eomunp Yares, a Por - 
trait, and numerous Illustrations, Lmitation halt 
moroceo. 8s. 6d, 

By the same Author. 


FRANK FAIRLEIGH; or, Scenes 
from the Life of a Private Pupik 25  6¢.; eloth, 
3s, Gd. ; or with Mlustrations by Cruikshank, l6s 

LEWIS ARUNDEL; or, the Railroad 
of Life. 3s,; cloth, 4s.; or with Llustrations by 
Hablot K. Browne, 22s. 

HARRY COVERDALE’S COURT- 
SHIP and ALL THAT CAME OF TT, 2s. 6d. 
cloth, 3s, 6d.; or with [Mlustrations by Phiz, 16s. 








4. 

The OLD FOREST RANGER; or, 
Wili Sports of India on the Neilsherry Hills, the 
Jingles, and the Plains. By Colonel Water 
CAMPBELL. New Ejlition, with Illustrations oa 
Steel, sma'l 8yo. 8s. 


5. 


|GOING to the DOGS; or, the Adven- 


tures of Frank, Showing how he was brought up to 
follow neither Trade nor Profession, and what his 
very genteel bringing up brought him to. By Cc. 
G. Rowe, Author of ‘What put my Pipe out,” 
Feap. 33. 6d. 
6 

THE TIGER PRINCE;; or, Adventures 
in the Wilds of Abyssinia. By W. Dauvos. With 
8 Illustrations. Crown Syvo. 5s. 


TWICE LOST By S. M. A Novel in 


One Volume. Crown syo. 7s. 6d. 
By the same Author, 


LINNET’S TRIAL. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo. 


2s. 


8, 
THE LIFE of Dr. ARNOLD. By E. J. 


Woknotse. Second Ediuon, feap, 44, 6d. 
Q 


PATTIE DURANT. By Cycla, Author 





SALEM, being the Substance of Two Lectures | 
deliverrd at the Royal Institution, February, 1x62, aud | 


of * Passing Clouds,” &¢. Feap. 5vo0, 23. 64. 

10. 
PRINCE of the HOUSE of DAVID ; or. 
Vhree Yearsin the Holy City. With 6 Musirations, 
Feap. 3s. 6d. 


11. 

NAOMI; or, the Last Day of Jerusalem. 
By Ms J. B. Wenn. New kdition, with Mlus.ra- 
tions by Gilbert and Bartlett, Feap. 7s. 6d. 

12. 

MAIDEN and MARRIED LIFE of 
MARY POWELL, afterwards Mistress Milton. 
Third Edition, with Portrait. Post 8vo. 7s. 64. 

By the same Author. 

CHERRY and VIOLET. 3s. 6d. 

CLAUDE the COULPORTEUR. 3s. 6d. 

DEBORAH’S DIARY. 2s. 

EDWARD OSBORNE. 2s. 6d. 

ETHELFLED. 6s. 

MORE’S HOUSEHOLD. 2s. 6d. 

OLD CHELSEA BUN-HOUSE. 2s. 6d. 

POPLAR HOUSE ACAvVEMY 7s. 6d. 

PROVOCATIONS of MADAME PA- 
LISSY. 3:, 6d. 

SOME ACCOUNT of Mrs. CLARINDA 
SINGLEHART. 3s. 6d. 





London : VIRTUE BROTHERS and CO., 1 
Amen Corner. 
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TRUBNER AND CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS AND BOOKS IN PRE- 
PARATION. 





TRUBNER’S AMERICAN and ORI- 
ENTAL LITERARY RECORD. A Monthly 
Register of the most Important Works published in 
North and South America, in India, Chins, and the 
British Colonies. With Occasional Notes on German, 
Dutch, Danish, French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
and Russian Books. No. L, td. (Subscription, 5s, 
per annum, post free.) [This day. 


EAST and WEST: a Diplomatic His- 
tory of the Annexation of the Ionian Islands to the 
Kingdom of Greece. Accompanied by a Translation 
of the Despatches exchanged between the Greek 
Government and its Plenipotentiary at Loudon, and 
a Collection of the Principal Treaties, Conventions, 
and Protocols concerning the Ionian Islands and 
Greece, concluded between 1797 and 1864. By 
STEFANOS XENOS. Royal 8vo. cloth, 12s. [ This day. 

GEOLOGY and HISTORY: a Popular 
Exposition of all that is known of the Ea: th and its 
Inhabitants in Pre-historic Times. By BERNHARD 
von Corra, Prof. of Gevlogy at Freiburg. Post 8vo. 
cloth, 23. 

LIBRARIES and the FOUNDERS of 
LIBRARIES. By Epwarp Epwarps, Author of 
“ Memoirs of Libraries,” &e. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 

A JEWISH REPLY to Dr. COLENSO’S 
CRITICISM on the PENTATEUCH. Issued by 
the Jewish Association for the Diffusion of Reli- 
gious Knowledge. Svo. cloth, 3s. 

A GENERAL VIEW of POSITIVISM. 
By Aveuste Comte. Translated by Dr. J. H. 
Briners. Crown svo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


LESSONS from the WORLD of MAT- 


TER andthe WORLD MAN. Sy THropore 
Parker. Selected from Notes of his Us published 
Sermons, by Rurvs Leiauron ; and ldited by Fran- 
ces Power Conpe. 1 vel. crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 61. 


HISTORY of the SECT of MAHARA- 
JAHS; or, Vallabhacharyas in Western India 
With a Steel Plate. 1 vol, svo. cloth, 12. 

A GRAMMAR of the ANGLO-SAXON 
LANGUAGE, Translated from the Danish of E. 
Rask by Bens. TuorpPe. Seeond Edition, revised 
and corrected, Post Syo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 

An ADDRESS to POPE PIUS IX. on 
his ENCYCLICAL LETTER. By Joserm Mazzini. 
8vo., 6d. 

Major-General M’CLELLAN and the 
CAMPAIGN on the YORKTOWN PENINSULA. 
By Freveric MILNes Evo, Special Correspondent 
of the Morning Siar with the Army of the Potomac. 
12mo. cloth, 4s. 

The LIFE of JEAN PAUL FREDERIC 
RICHTER, preceded by his Autobiography. By 
Euiza Buckminster Les. Third Edition. Por 
trait. Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

TEN ACRES ENOUGH: a Practical 
Experience, showing How a very Small Farm may 
be made to Keep a very Large Family. Sixth Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo. cloth, 63. 


ZULU-LAND; or, Life Among the 
Zulu-Katirs of Natal and Zulu-Land, Sout: Africa 
With Map and Illustrations, largely from Original 
Photographs. By the Rev. Lewis Guour, Author 
of “A Grammar of the Zulu Language.” Syo. cloth, 
7s. 6d. 

ITALICS: Brief Notes on Politics, 
People, and Places in Italy in 1864 Ly Frances 
Power Coppe. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d, 


RELIGIOUS DUTY. By FRANCES 


Power Cosse. Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


BROKEN LIGHTS: an Inquiry into 
the Present Condition and Future Prospects of 
Religious Faith, By Fr POWER COBBE. 
Second Edition, Post avo. cl D8. 
The MYSORE REVERSION, ‘‘an Ex- 
ceptional Cuse."’ By Major Evans Dex, svo. cloth, 
6s. 6d. 
The EMPIRE in INDIA : Letters from 
Madras and other places. By Major Evans BELL. 
8vo,. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


STUDIES NEW and OLD on Subjects 
Moral, Social, and Ethical. By brances PowgR 
Conse. 1 vol. 8vo. (in the press. 


ON the NATURAL and MORBID 
CHANGES of the HUMAN EYE and their TREAT- 
MENT. By C. Baver, Ophthalmic Assistant-Sur- 
geon to Guy’s Hospital. With 10 Plates, crown 8vo. 

(In the press 

A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH ETY- 
MOLOGY. By Henstergu WepGwoop, M.A. Vol. 
Ill. Part L. 8vo. (Jn the press. 

MEMOIRS READ BEFORE the 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 
8vo. (Jn the press. 

The JOURNAL of the ROYAL 
ASIATIC SOCIETY of GREAT BRITAIN and 
IRELAND. New series. Vol. I. Part II. 

(In the press. 

LES OPUSCULES de M. SYLVAIN 
VAN Di WEYER. Seconde Série. Crown 8yvo. 

(In the press. 

VISHNU-PURANA; or, a System of 
Hindu Mythology and Tradition. Trauslated from 
the Original Sanskfit, and Lilustrated by Notes, 
derived chiefly from other Puranas. By the late 
Horace Hayman WILSON, M.A.,F.R.S. Thoroughly 
Revised and Edited, with Notes, by Frrz-Kpwarp 
Haut. 4vols.8yo. Vol. I (La the press. 





CES 








London: TRUBNER and CO., 60 Paternoster row. 





The ORIENTAL TRANSLATION- | 


FUND PUBLICATIONS can vow be supplied by 
Messrs. TrurnNer and Co., who are appointed sole 
Agents for their Sale. Lists on application. 
London: TrurNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 

' Lately published, price 1s. 

. > un hl 
yj Borns of JOSEPH STURGE. 
i With a Portrait. 

Containing an Account of his Labours in Connection 
with Public and Philanthropic Movements for nearly 
Forty Years, and includes Letters from Lord Brougham, 
Thomas Clarkson, sir T. PF. Buxton, Daniel O'Connell, 
Mr. Cobden, Mr. Whittier the American Poet, &. By 
Rey. Henry Ricuarp. 

Exrracrs FROM LirerRary Novices. 

“One of the brightest examples in modern times of 
the ‘ blessed life’ was the life of Joseph Sturge, aud of 
the best piece of biography in modern times is * Memoirs 
of Joseph Sturge,” by Henry Richard.”—Primitive 
Church Magazine. 

“The life of such a man as Joseph Sturge is like a 
breath of life from the eternal world, @ ray that shoots 
aeross our path, bidding us step on in the hope of 
brighter hours." —// milist. 

“ This is the reeord of a life faithfully and eourage- 
ously spent in the service uf maukind.”"—Daily News. 

“The book is hearty as a mountain breeze,—a fine 
tonic for the moral seuse.”—Liverpool Mercury. 

“It is an exquisite piece of Christian biography.”— 
Nonconformist. 

London : 8S. W. Parrrinae, 9 Paternoster row. 
A. W. Bennet, 5 Bishopsgate Without, 


STANDARD EDITION, 
Re-Issue in Monthly Volumes. 
On the 3rd of April will be published Vol. L, and con- 
tinued regularly until completed, price 4s. 
neatly half-bound. 


H ISTORY of ENGLAND. 


From the INVASION of JULIUS C-ESAR to the 
ACCESSIUN of QUEEN VICTORIA. 
By Hume, SMOLLETT, and HuaueEs. 

With Historical Illustrations, Autographs, and Portraits. 

The work is publishing in monthly volumes, embel- 
lished with numerous Kugravings on Steel, comprising 
a selection of Historical Ilustratious from Bowyer's 
“* History of England,” and from paintings by the most 
eminent masters, with Portraits of all the Sovereigns 
fromthe Norman Conquest, accurding to the costume of 
the different ages, aud authentic fuc-similes of their 
autographs. 

London: Bett and Datpy, 186 Fleet street. 





This day, 8vo., price ls. 6d, 
HAKESPEARE’S EDITORS — and 
COMMENTATORS 3y the Rev. W. R. Anrow- 
suirn, Incumbent of Old St. Pancras. 
London; J. Russev. Surru, 36 Soho square. 


This day, 8vo. cloth, with fuc-simile of Magna Charis, 
Os. Od. 
ING JOUN of ENGLAND: a History 
and Vindication based on the Original Authorities. 
By WILLiam Cuapwick, of Arksey, Doucaster. 
London: J. Russe. Surrn, 36 Soho square. 


Just published, price 4s. 6d. 
> VIRGILIT MARONIS AENEIDOS. 
e Libri l—VI. With English notes by T. Ciay- 
ron, M.A., and C. 8. Jerram, M.A., formerly Scholars 
of Trinity College, Oxford. 
Rivinarons, London, Oxford, and Cambrilge. 





This day is publi-bed, 


IOGRAPHICAL SKETCIIES © of 
EMINENT SOLDIERS of the LAST FOUR 


CENTURIES, by the Late Major-General Jonn Mer 
cue, Author of “ Life of Wallenstein,” the ‘* Fall of 
Napoleon,” &e. Edited, with a Memvir of the Author, 
by Leonarp Scumirz, LL.D. Ina oue volume post 
Octavo, Ys. 
WILLiamM BLackwoop and Soys, Edinburgh and Loudon, 
In 3 vols., post Svo., price 31s. Gd. 
> 
ON fF BUTL E R, 
Originally published iu Dlackwood’s Magazine. 
* This rattling, delightful story gives us a view of life 
and manners which, if not altogether new, is so fresh 
aud vivid that it produces all the effects of originality. 
. The insight these volumes give us into the way 
in which government affairs are managed is very strik- 
ing. We take leave of Tony Butler with a hearty sense 
of enjoyment, aud with the sincere hope of reuewing 
his acquaintance.""—Daily News. 
Witviam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London 





In the press, and shortly will be published, 5vo. cloth, 
with numerous Illustratious, price 2Ls. 
HE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE by 
LAND, being the History of an Expedition from 
the Atlantic to the Pacitic thiough British Territory, by 
one of the Northern Passes in the Rocky Mountains. 
By Viscount Mitron, F.R.G.S., F.G.8., &e, &e., and 
W. B. CuHeapie, B.A., M.B., Cantab., F.R.G.S. 
CasseLL, Perrer, and Garris, London, E.C. 


LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and 
OFFICIAL GAZETTE.—Latest News from all 
parts of India—Latest Government Appoiutmeats— 
Latest Iuformation regarding the Services—Notes on all 
Indian topics likely to interest those who have resided 
in India or have friends there. Published four times a 
month, on arrival of the Marseilies Mail from ILudia. 
Subscription 24s, per annum, payable in advance, speci- 
men copy, Gd. 
pes Wot. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo place, 
S.W. 














NOTICE.—The Second and Revised Edition 
of ** My DIARY in AMERICA jn the 
MIDST of WAR,” by GEORGE AvGus- 
Tus Sata, is ready This Day. 


‘Great as is the number of persons who read his 
letters in The Daily Telegraph, there is an equal number 
who have not yet perused them, but are wishing to look 
at the humorous letters of which they have heard so 
much. To them we commend ‘ My Diary in America rag 
the Midst of War’ as a book abounding in the materialg 
of entertainment, and richly suggestive of questions for 
discussion. The rare, good stories may be couuted by 
hundreds."—A theneun. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ DENIS DONNE,” 
This day is published, in 3 vols. 
THEO LEIGH: a Novel. By Annie 


Tuomas, Author of “ Denis Donue.” [This day. 


This day is published, in 3 vols. 


BITTER SWEETS. A Love Story. 


By Joseru Harron. (This day. 


GEORGE GEITH of FEN COURT, the 
Novel by F. G, Trarrorp, Author of “ City and 
Suburb,” “Too Much Aloue,” &e. In 3 yols, 

“ Rarely have we seen an abler work than this, or one 
whieh more vigorously interests us in the Principal 
characters of his most fascinating story.” —TZineg 
br [Third Edition this day. 


This day is published, in 2 vols. 
SHOOTING and FISHING in the 
RIVERS, PRAIRIES, and BA?KWOODS of 
NORTH AMERICA. By B. Il. Revoir. 
(This day. 


NEW EDITION of “ The WORLD in the CHURCH,” 
This day is published, the Story being recast, price és. 


The WORLD in the CHURCH. By 
the Author of ** George Geith of Fen Court,” “Too 
Much Alone," &c. [This day, 


MASANIELLO of NAPLES. By Mrs. 
Horace Sr. Joun. In 1 vol. 

Of humble orizin, the one a fisherman the other a 
sailor, they both exclaimed against the misrule of 
Naples, and were raised by the popular will from 
obscurity to eminence. Throughout her bright and 
gracefully-written volume Mrs. St. John speaks of 
Masaniello’s riot as a revolution, and requires for him, 
as a true, enlightened, unfortunate patriot, our admira- 
tion and pity.” —Athenwum. ( This day. 
FACES for FORTUNES. By Augustus 

Mayuew, Author of “ How to Marry and Whom to 
Marry,” “ The Greatest Plague in Life,” &c. 

The Preface.—"* There is no sound in this world so 

beautiful as the laughter of woman, Iu the hope of 





hearing it this book was written.” [This day. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 15 Catherine Street, 
Strand. 





LORD MACAULAY'S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
May now be had, in 8 vols. post Svo., price 153. 
T= HISTORY of ENGLAND from 

the ACCESSION of JAMES IL. By the Right 

Hon. Lorp Macauray. With Portrait and brief 
Memoir. Cabinet Edition, complete in & vols., price 48s. 
cloth; or S4s. bound in tree-calf by Riviere ; or each 
volume separately, price 6s. cloth. 

LIBRARY EDITION, in 5 vols. Svo., price £4 cloth, 
or £5 15s. Gd. im uree-calf by Riviere. 

PEOPLE'S EDITION, complete in 4 vols. crown 
5v¥u., price 16s. cloth, or in 14 parts, price 1s. each. 
London: Lonosayn, GREEN, and Co,, Paternoster row, 





Mr. J. A. FROUDE’'S “ HISTORY of ENGLAND.” 
Revised Editions of the tirst 8 vols., price £5 10s. 
ISTORY of ENGLAND from the 
FALL of WOLSEY to the DEATH of ELIZA- 
BETH. By James ANrnony FROUDE, M.A, late Fellow 
of Exeter College, Oxford. 
Reign of Henry VILI., Vols. I. tol V., Third Edition, 54s, 
Vols. V. aud VI., Edward V!. and Mary, Second Edition, 
283. 
Vols. VII. and VILL, forming Vols. I. and LI. of the 
Reign of Elizabeth, Tuird Edition, 28s. 


London: LonaMaN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row 


Sixth Edition, in post 8vo., price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
QTARMERING and STUTTERING, 

their Nature and Treatment. By James Hunt, 
Ph.D., F.S.A., F.RS.L., F.AS.L., Foreigu Associate of 
the Anthropological Society of Paris; Author of 4 
“ Mauual of the Philosophy of Voice and speech,” ec. 
London : LonomMaAn, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





NEW NOVEL, DEDICATED by PERMISSION to His 
GRACE the DUKE of ARGYLL. 
On April 3, in 2 vols. at all Libraries. 
Tae LAWYER’S PURPOSE. 
Novel. By James Leircu. 
Joun MAxweE.Lt and Co., Publishers, 122 Fleet street. 
] ECENT PUBLICATIONS on Sale by 
CAWTHORN and HUTT.—Galtou’s Vacation 
Tourist, 1803, 73.—Good Words (Volume), 4s.—Brookes 
of Bridlemere, 3 yols., 14s.—Caroline Matilda, 3 vols., 
16s.—Quite Alone, 3 vols., lls, 6d.—Mouhot’s Indo- 
China, 2 vols., 17s—Newmaun’s Apologia, 53. 61— 
Whately (Archbishop) Memoirs, 2 vols., 83.—Anne of 
Austria, 2 vols. lis.—Praed’s Poems, 2 vols, 73— 
Chambers’ Book of Days, 2 vols., 13s. 





24 CocksPuR STREET. 
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Immediately. 
CONSIDERATIONS 


ON THE 


The EXODUS of the WESTERN ORIGIN of the AMERICAN WAR. 


Viseount Bury. 
(In a few days. 


NATIONS. By the Right Hon. 


In 2 vols. 8v0., 30s. 


A GENERAL HISTORY of MUSIC. 


By Dr. 5: ie ren. Translated from the German 
by Mrs. Ronert Tens. Carefully revised and cor- 
rected by th o ithor. In post Svo. 


(Jamediately. 


SECOND EDITION of a LADY’S 
WALKS in the SOUTH of FRANCE. By Mary 
Eyre. Iu crown Svo., with an Ilustration, 123. 

«A very clever book, by a very clever woman.”"—Jllus- 
vated Nevrs. 

*A charming bcok, 
with unusual ; overs 


The LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 


uninis vers. A written by a lady 
of observation.”—Morning Star. 


CANTERBURY Dy Warrer FarqguuarR Hook, 
D.D., Dean of Chichester. Third and Fourth 
Volumes. 5v Ss. 

Vols. I. aud Il. may be had, each 152. 


“Very finely, fairly, and distinetly does Dr. Hook 








narrate the str le which marked the ma: diwval period 
between the Pope and England. In every chapter may 
the great Reformation be traced. We see ils birth in 
the homesteads of Englishmen, its growth throughout 


reasing strength when Wiclif 
knocked at the gates of Canterbury.’ —Atienwumn. 
See also Saturday 2 Mareh 4 and 13. 
ISRAEL in the WILDERNESS; or, 
Gleaning$ from the Seenes of the Wanderings, By 
the Revs Cuar.es Forsrer, Rector of Stisted, 
Author of ‘* Sinai Photographed.” Small Svo. 6s. 
ym the perus ul of this 


English society, and its in 


vie, 


“No impartial reader can rise fro 
interesting Volume without an inere - = sonviction of 
the veracity of Moses and of tl of the stupen- 
dous scenes narrated in the books w sie i hn iT lis name.” 


—Press. 

The HISTORY of the PRESENT 
AMERICAN WAR, from its Commencement to the 
Conclusion of the Campaign of 1-63. By Lieut.-Col. 
FLETCHER, Scots Fusilier Guards. With numerous 
Plans of Bates. Vol. 1, demy avo. 18s. 

“By fur the best record of the war that we possess, 
Colonel Fletcher hus all the candour of the historian, 
and is perfectly free from the prejudice of the partizan.” 
—Saturday Revi 


ADAM and the ADAMITE; or, the 


Harmony of Scripture and Ethnology. By Dr. 
1h 





M'Causianv, / or oo “Sermons in Stones; vr, 
Scripture contirmed by Geology.” Crown svo., with 
Tilustrations. 7s. 6J. 


“One of the most interesting and suggestive works 
that has fallen under our notice for many a day.’ 
Dublin Evening Mail. 


THE POPULAR NOVELS. 
OUR CHARLIE. ~ By Vere Hal- 


DANE. In 1 vol. post 8vo. (la a few days. 


CHEAP EDITION of LADY-BIRD. 
By lady Georciana FuLierron, Author of “Too 
Strange vot to be True,” “ Ellen Middleton,” 
&e. A New and Cheaper Edition, in crown 8vo. 
with 2 Illustrations, 63., forming the New Volume 
of “ Bentley's Favourite Novels." — [ Jmediately. 


LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. In 2 
vols. post SV 

One of the preitiest stories a reader need wish for. 
It is very cleverly told, the materiais extremely well put 
together, the complications are original and ingenious, 
and the difficulties admirably managed. How the story 
ends and how everything is worked out right is all told 
so well that we :efer our readers to this clever and genial 
story."—Athenwum 


ODD NEIGHBOURS. By the Author | 


of “ Lord Lynn's Wile.” In 3 vols. 


SECOND EDITION of UNCLE SILAS. 
By the Author of * Wylder’s Haud."" In 3 vols. post 
8yo. 

LOVE’S CONFLICT. By Florence 
MarryAt (Daughter of the late Captain Marryat, 
R.N.) In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

“Tt is very rarely that we light upon a work of fiction 
80 likely to fascinate and fix the reader's attention as 
* Love's Conflict.’ It is very powerfully written, intense 
throughout with earnest purpose, and cleverly artistic in 
outline and detail, both of which are sketched and filled 
up by the skilful hand of one who has stadie d life in all 
its varied shades.” —Court Circular. 


Ricuarp Bertier, New Burlington street, Publisher 


in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
i" URRAY and CO.’S BOOK of INFOR- 
MATION for RAILWAY TRAVELLERS aud | 
RAILWAY OFFICIALS. Illustrated with Anecdotes, 
&c., by R. Bonp, Superintendent of the Great Western 
Railway Station, Newport. Will be ready 2uch April. 
Price 1s. 6d. 
London: Mvuaeray and Co., 








To RAILWAY TRAVELLERS 


3 Pate rnoster | row. 


Just published, 3vo., handsomely bound, price 5s. 


Me: a Tale, and Other Poems. By 


B. Burrorp Raw ines. 
London: Murray and Co., 





13 Paternoster row. 


handsomely bound, price 5s. 


By 

















Just published, crown 8vo., 
) ” Seueanes AM, and Other Poems. 
Car_ton WEDBE. 


London; Murray and Co., 13 Paternoster row. 


| 
| 
| 

















By Herpert Fisnenr. 
MAcMILLAN and Co., London and Cambridge. 


This day is published, 8vo. cloth, price 10s, 61. 


ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the GALA- 


TIANS. A Revised Text, with Notes and Disseria- 
tious. By J. B. Liaurroor, D.D., Hulseion Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 


MACMILLAN aud Co., London and Cambridge. 


a New and Revised Edition, in 1 
Os. 6 


iblishe 1, 

vol, 8vo. cloth, price 

The SYNONYMS of the NEW TESTA- 
MENT. By Ricwanp Cuenevix Trencn, D.1., 
Archbishop of Dublin. New and Revise l Edition. 
MAcMILLAN and Co., London and Cambridga 


This “day is p 


Dr. VAUGHAN’'S WORKS. 
This day is publishe |, 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 61. 
st. R alert EPISTLE to the GALA- 
A Revised Text, with Notes aud Dis- 
ser ae By J. B. Lagurroor, D.D., Hulseian 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Cam- 
bridge. 








This day is published. 

The CHURCH of the FIRST DAYS. 
Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles. By cC. J 
Vauanan, D.D., Vicar of Doneus er. 

Series II. —The CER ah he GENS. 
Feap. Svo. cloth, price 
Series I.—The C *: WCHL of pion \LEM 
(lately published). price 4s. Gd. 
Series 111.—The C Ie RCH of “the WORLD. 
| da the press. 


ip. Svo 


New Edisions published this day, 


ST. JOHN. By C. J. Vauenax, DD, Vicar of 
Doneaster. Second Edition, 2 vols., crown Svo., 
price 15s. 


WORDS FROM the GOSPELS. Ser- 
mons preached in the Parish Church of Doncaster. 
hy C.J. VauGuan, D.D., Vicar of Doucaster. New 
Kdition, feap. 8vo, price ds. td. 

The BOOK and the LIFE, and Other 
Sermons prewched before the University of Cam- 
bridge. New Edition feap. svo., 4s. td. 

MAcMILLAN and Co., Lonlou aud Cambridge, 


This day is published, fc feap. Svo., price 2s. bd. 


DA VI D: 


FOUR SERMONS 
Preached before the University of Cambridge. 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY, 4.A., 
Rector of E-versley, Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Cambridge, and Chaplain to the Queen 
and to the Prince of Wales. 
Servon [. DAVID'S WEAKNESS.—IL 
STRENGTH.—LLL DAVID's ANGER.—IY. 
DESERTS. 
MACMILLAN and Co., 


DAVID's 
DAV LD's 


London and Cambridge. 


Mr. POLLARD'S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo., Ss. 6d. 


THE WAR IN AMERICA, 
1863-64. 
Epwarp POLLARD, late Editor of the Richmond 


By 
Examiner, vow a prisoner in Fort Warren. 


Saunpers, Or.ey, and Co., 66 Brook street, W- 





London: 
L IFE; its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 
mena. By Le 0 HL. Grixpon. 
The Publisher begs to announce the 
Third Edition of the above popular Work in 12 Sixpenny 
Monthly Parts. 
Parts I. to X. now ready. 
The work can be had complete in cloth, price 6s. 6d. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, F.C. 





Now ready, boards, price 1s, 6d, 
a Collection of the Best Tales | 
Temple Bar,” “ Once a Week 


ITS; 


contributed to ** 


*Chambers’s Journal,” &c. By Lewis Houau, M. » 
With Two Illustrations by W. Schweuch Gilbert. 
London: : F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, K.C. 


Der “my dto. ck th, price 73. . de 


THE PSYCHONOMY of the HAND; 
or, the Hand an Index of Mental Development, 
according to MM. D'Arpentigny and Desbarrolles. 
Illustrated by 31 Drawings of hands of living celebrities 
aud hands representative of national ow — 3 
and peculiarities. By Ricnanp Beamisa, F. 

Author of “ Life of Sir Mare Isambard Brune i” 

Londou: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.¢ 








Just published, extra cloth, p price 2s. Gd. 
OEMS. By J. Greer. Dedicated by 
permission to Martin F. Tupper, Msq., D.C. mm 
b.RS. 
London: 


IF, Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, 





This day is published, Second Edition, price 5s. tid. 


FIGHTY SKETCHES of SERMONS, 
with an Introductory Essay. By the Dean of 
CaBLISLE. 
Hatcuarp and Co.; and SEELEY, Jacksoy, and Co., 
Fleet street, London; Tuvunan, Carlisle. 


issue of the | 


APRIL, 1365. 


MACMILLAN & COV’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


In a few days, crown Syo. cloth, price 19+. 61. 


CAWNPORE. By G. O. Trevelyan, 


Author of ** The Competition Wallah.” 


! 
} 
} 
| 





In the Press 
CENTRAL and EASTERN ARABIA. 
By Wituiam Girrogy PaLoRave. 
In the Press. 


LETTERS Som EGYPT. By Lady 

Deuvi-Gort 
Small dt». cloth, 12s. 

BALLADS and SONGS of BRITTANY. 
By Tom Taytov. Translated from the “ Barsaz- 
Breiz” of Vicomte ilersart de la Villemarqué. 
With some of the Original Melodies harmouized by 


Mrs. Tom Taylor. With [lusteations by J. ‘Tissot. 
J. E. Millas, W.A., J. Temniel, C. Keene, E. Cor- 
bould, and Hl. K. Browne. 

* This book has every external attraction, it is beauti- 


fully got up and canes the pieces are real transla- 
tions trom genuine ent Bretoa poems, and are exe- 
cuted with great spirit “peer power. The poems are really 
vigorous aud beaut.fal.”—Safurdsy Keview. ‘ 
New Edition, this day, cro vn 8yo., price 123. 61. 
WORDS and PLACES; or, Etymolo- 
gical Lilustrations of History, Ethnology, and Geo- 
rraphy. With a Map showing the settleneats of 
the Celts, Saxons, Dines, and Norwegians in the 











British Isles and Northern France, By the Rav 
Isaac TayLon, M.A, 
| This day is published, 2 vols. crown 8vo., price 124 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “THE HELR of 


| REDCLYFFE,” 


| LECTURES on the REVELATION of The CLEVER WOMAN of the 


PAMILY. vf “The Heir of Red 
clyte.’ 
This day, a Seecoud Edition of the NEW NOVEL, by the 
AUTHOR of “ LOST SIR MASSING BERD.” 
3 vols. crown svyo., pric» £1 Lis. 61 


MARRIED BENEATH HIM. By tho 
Author of “ Lost Sir Massin sberd. 

“* Married Beneath Him,’ by the Author of * Lost Sir 
Massingberd,’ is a story of ¢ susiderable power, rae fr its 
development throws a curious light upon 8).ne aspects 
"—Daily News, 

NEW NOVEL. 
2 vols. crown Svo. cloth, price 21s. 
The AARBERGS. By Rosamond 
ileRVEY. 
“A quiet and carefully written stury."—dtheaeum. 


By the Author 


of society. 


The CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 

The WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. Edited by W. G. Crank ant W. Aiors 
Wrionr. To be completed in Eight Volumes demy 
8vo., each 10s. Od. 

Volume VI. 

HENRY VIIL, 


be published, containin :— 


will shortly 
TROILUS and CRESSIDA, CoO 


LANUS, TEPUS ANDRONICUS, ROMEO ant 
JULIET, and @ Reprint of the Quarto of 1597. 
Tue Editors hope that Volumes VIL. and VII, co 


ine the Work, will be ready for publication bef». 


of the year, 


ple 
the close 


This day, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 63. 


ESSAYS in CRITICISM. By Matthew 
Arvowp, Professor of Poetry in tue University ot 
Oxford. 

Coxrenrs.—L The Functions of Criticism at the 
Present lime—2. The Literary Influence of Academics 
—3. Maurice de Guérin—4t. Eugénie de Guérin—5. Hein- 
Heine—*. Pagan and Meliwval Religious Seuti - 
Joubert—*. Spi Marcus Aurelius. 





rich 
ment—7. 





oe 1—. 


Second E.,lition, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


‘GOBLIN MARKET, and _ Other 


| Poems. By Curisriva G. Rosserri, With 2 
| Iilustrations from Desigus by G. D. Rossetti. 
“The _ d art of Miss Rossetti is simple, firm 


to finished work—:» 


}and deep, She can point 
*—Times, 


work whieh it woul i be ditticult to men I. 
This day, feap. Svo. cloth, price 5s. 
‘DANTE’S COMED Y—The HELL. 

Translated into Literal Blank Verse by W. M. Ro;- 
| serri. With Introduction aud Notes. 
In the Press. 


“WORDS from the POETS. Selected. 
| For the Use of Parochial Schools and Libraries 
By the E litor of “ Rays ot Saulight for Dark Days. 


The SCENERY of SCOTLAND, in 
| Counection with its Physical Geology. By Ancitt- 
| BALD Getkie. With Illustrations anda new G> - 

logical Map of Seutiaud by Sir Roderick I. Mar 
nd sou and A, Geikie. 


Just realy, feap, 8vo. cloth. 


| ENGLISH IDYLLS. By Jane Ellice. 


In the Press. 


~ COAL QUESTION: an Inquiry 





concerning the Progress of the Nation aud t.e 

Probable Exhaustion of our Coal Mines. By W. 

STANLEY JeVoNS, M.A., Fellow of the Statistical 
Society. 


MACMILLAN and CO, 
London aud Cambridge. 
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LIST OF 


MUDIE’S 


Julius Cesar, by Napoleon IIT. 

Dr. Hook's Lives of the Archbishons of Canterbury 
Memoirs of the Last Duchess of Gordoa 
Christian’s Mistake. by Miss Mulock 

Homer's Iliad, translated by the Karl of Derby 
Misa Mackenzie, by Anthony Trollope 

Life and Times of Sir Joshua Reynolds 

Critical Essays of a Country Parson 

Lectures on David, by Rev. C. Kingsley 
Historical Studie-, by Herman Merivale 

Essays in Criticisia, by Matthew Arnold 

Carl Maria von Weber, by J. P. Simpson 
Vambé6ry’s Travels in Central Asia 

Michie’s Journey from Peking to Petersburg 
Dabney’s Life of General “ Stonewali” Jackson 
Three Months at Nablus, by Rev. Johu Mills 
Studies for Stories. ——Madame Iontenoy 
Crowe's History of Painting in Italy 

Merivale’s Boyle Lectuies for 1864 

A Pilgrimage to H :ran, by Mrs. Beke 

Bampton Lectures (184), by Rev. T. J. Bernard 
Village Life in Switzerland, by 8. D. D-lmard 
Ephemera, by Lord [yt elton 

Married Beneath Him.——Once and A:ain 

The Book of Golden Deeds, by Miss Yonge 
Beatrice, by Julia Kavanngh 

Sedgely Court ——Tony Butler 

History ot Australia, by Julian T. Woods 
Blount Tempest, by J. C. M. Bellew 

Oakeley's Notes on the Tractarian Movement 
Diary of Mrs. Kiity Trevelyan 

Walks in the South of France, by Mary Eyre 
My Diary in Ame ica, by G. A. Sala 

Last Winter in Rome, by ©. R. Weld 

Charles Knight's Autobiography 

The Tale of Danish Heroism, by J. F. H. Skinner 
Woman's Work in the Church, by J, M. Ludlow 
8t. Paul at Athens. by Rev. W. L. Alexander 
Life of Thorwald<en, by J. M. Thiele 

Essays on Religion, Edited by Dr. Manning 
Welks and Talks about London, by John ‘limbs. 
Donaldson's History of Christian Literature 
Stanley's Memorials of Canterbury. New Edition 
Edward Irving's Collected Works 

Dunmars, by Ruth Murray.——By the Sea 
Mornings of the Recess, 181-4 

Life with the Esquimanux, by Captain C. F. Hall 
Russell's Noes on Todleben’s ** Sebastopol” 
To-Day: Fssays by John Hollingshead 
Furioso: Passage from the Life of Beethoven 
Early History ot Mankind, by KE. B. Tylor 
Autumn Holidays of a Country Parson 

Odd Neighbours. Lindisfarn Chase 

Church of the First Days, by Dr. C. J. Vaughan 
The Perpetual Curate.-——The Queen of the County 
Brookes of Bridiemeie, by G. Whyce Meiville 
The Great Governing lamiiies of Hngland 
Carlyle’s Frederick the Great, Vols. V. and VI. 
Canada and iis Resources, by W. 1. Russell 
Historical Essays, by Nassau W. Senior 

Forest Sketches in the Highlands 

Carry’s Confession.——A Splendid Fortune 
Haunted Loudon, by G. W. Thornbury 

A Walk through Africa. by Captain Grant 

The Lake Country, by Eliza Lynn Liuton 
Lazarus an! other Poems, by Rev. b. H. Plumptre 
Captain Manners's Cinidven.——Belforest 

The Clever Woman of the Family 

Through Macedonia, by Mary A. Walker 
Lectures on Money, by Rev, thomas Binney 
Land and Sea, by |’. H. Go-se 

A Year at the Shore, by P. H. Gosse 

Grimm's Life of Michael Angelo 

Poems, by Sir hi, B. Lytton. New Edition 

The Aarbergs, by Rosamond Hervey 

The Gospel of the Kingdom, by Rev. F. D, Maurice 
Effie’s Friends; or, Curonicles of the Woods 
The Karlier Years of Jesus, by Dr. Hanna 
Notes on Italy in 1864, by Frances Power Cobbe 














THE FOLLOWING AND OTHER 





SELECT 


Confederate Secession, by the Marquess of Lothian 
Memoirs of Dr. Rutiles, by his Son 
Jeaffreson’s Life of Robert Stephenson 
Memoirs of Lucy Aikin, by P. H. Le Breton 
Life of Anne of Austria, by Martha W. Freer 
Captain Burton’s Mission to Dahomey 
The Cost of Caergwyu, by Mary Howitt 
Autobiography of Louis Spohr 

Memorials of the Rev. William Ball 
Explorations in South-West Atrica, by T. Baines 
About in the World; Essays 
Cornelius O'Dowd on Men and Women 
Melbourne House, by the Author of ‘* Queechy " 
Lectuies on the Prophet Daniel, by Dr. Pusey 
Historic Byeways, By Sir ¥. L. Wraxall 
Fireside Travels, by J. Russell Lowell 

Forster's Life of Sir John Eliot. New Edition 
The Smali House at Allington 
Clara Vaughan.——Ade!a Catheart 
Travels in India, China, &e., by Mrs. Muter 
Rome under Pius [X., by S. W. Fu'lom 
Margaret Denzil’s History 
Quite Alone.——O-wald Cray 

Loved at Last, by Mark Lemon 

Broken to Harness, by Edmund Yates 

Mr. Stewart's Intentions ——Ne'ly Deane 
Walks about London, by John Timbs 
The Ballads of Brittany, by Pro’essor Tom Taylor 
De Profandis, by William Gilbert 

Dr. Robinson’s Geography of the Holy Land 
Signe’s History ——shattered Idols 
The Model Parish, by Ff. Ro Wynne 
Scenes in California, by J. M. Hatchings 
Pierrotti’s Customs aud Traditious of Palestine 
Foundation Truths, by the Bishop of Melbourne 
Tasso's Jerusalem Delivered, by Sir J. K. James 
George Geith of Fen Court 
The Old City, by ** Aleph” 

A Century of Anecdote, by John Timbs 
Smiles’s Life of James Brinil-y the Engineer 
John Godfrey's Fortunes, by Bayard ‘Taylor 
Gronow’s Celebrities of London and Paris 

The Life Boat, by R. M. Ballantyne 

Tyndall's Lectures on Heat. New Edition 
Lisabee’s Love Story.——On Guard 

Sermons on the Reunion of Christendom 
Kaye's History of the Sepoy War 

At Home in Paris, by Blanchard Jerrold 
Tangled Talk: an Essayist’s Holiday 

Poems, by W. Mackworth Praed 

Lives of the Queens of England. New Edition 
The White Gauntlet, by Captain Mayne Reid 
Life of Bishop Mackenzie, by Dean Goodwin 
Court and Society from (lizabeth to Anne 

The Danes, Sketched by Themselves 

Icelandic Legends, by Jon Arnason 

Life of Dr. Audrew Reed, by his Sons 

tishop Wilson’s Journal-Letters 

Lite of General Sir Robert Wilson 

Crusoe’s Island, by John Ross Browne 
Kvery-Day Papers, by Andrew Halliday 

The Nile Basin, by Captain &. F. Burton 
Hagenbach’s Histo y of German Rationalism 
The Chasseur d'Afrique, by H. M. Walmsley 
ihe Britisb Arms in China and Japan, by Dr. Rennie 
Crescent ? and other Lyrics, by H. C. Pennell 
Murray's Missions in Western Polynesia 

Their Majesties’ Servants, by Dr. Doran 
Atherstone Priory, by L. M, Comya 

Tie Scot Abroad, by John Hill Burton 
Vacation Tourists, Edited by Ff. Galton 
“ Apologia pro Vita Sua,” by Dr. Newman 
Campbeli’s Mission to Khoudistan 

Sermons, by Rev. J. Llewellyn Davies 

Her Majesty's Mails, by William Lewins 
Kingsley’s Sermous on the Pentateuch 

Home Walks, vy Rey. C. A. Johns 

Lumiley’s Reminiscences of the Opera 
Autobiography of J. Vine Hall, by his Son 
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SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL NEW BOOKS 


LIBRARY. 


Madagascar and its People, by Lyons M’Leod 
Love's Conflict, by Florevee Marryat 

Luttrell of Arran, by Charles Lever 

Our Tropieal Possessions, by John Cameron 
Stories of Banks and Bankers, by F. Martin 
Lecky's History of Rationalism in Furope 
Giant Cities of Bishan, by J. L. Porter 

From London to Persepolis, by Johu Ussher 
Look before you Leap. — Askerdale Park 

A Short American Tramp in 1864 

Elihu Jan's Story, by Dr. Knighton 

The Hammonds of Holy Cross, by Lady Blake 
The Hidden Wisdom of Christ, by hk. de Bunsen 
The Heiress of the Blackburn Foot 

The Campaigns in Virginia, by Captain Chesney 
The English Schoolroom, by Rev. A. &. Thomson 
Le Morte d’Arthur, edited by F. T’. Furnival 
Evenings in Arcadia, e tited by John Dennis 
Letters from Abroad, by Dean Alford 

Duchess Agnes, by Isa Craig 

Dorothy Firebrace, the Arnourer’s Diughter 
Military Sketches, by Sir C. ’. L. Wraxall 
Our Convicts, by Mary Carpenter 

Jeanne Laraguay, by Mrs. Hamerion 

Martin Tobin. ——L ion-Henrted 

Cumworth House. ——Lord Lynn’s Wife 

How to Manage It, by Thomas Prichard 

Ella Norman, by E!izabeth A. Murray 
History of the World, by Philip Smith 

The Bee-Master, his bees ani Beehives 
Dramatis Persone, by Robert Browning 
Brigandage in South [taly, by David Hilton 
English America, by Samuel Phillips Day 
Christlan Life in England in tae Olden Time 
Ten Days in a French Parsonage 

Life in Java, by W. B. d'Animeida 

Ormsby's Autumn Ramblesin Africa 

The Invasion of Denmark, by A Gallenga 
Passages from the Life of a Philos »pier 
Mouat's Adveutures among the Andamans 
Giuseppe Giusti and His Times, by Susan Horner 
Diary of Mary, Countess Cowper 

Harford’s Recollections of Wilberforce 
Fitzgerald's Life of Laurence Sterne 

Shores Of the Adriatic, by Lady Strangford 
Host and Guest, by A. V. Kirwan 

Life of General Sir William Napier 
Fonnereau’s Diary of a Dutiful Son 

Dicey's Six Months in the Federal States 
Sport in Norway, by Rev. M. R. Barnard 
Wandering Homes and their Influences 
Chionicles of a Garden, by Henrietta Wilsow 
the Hekim Bashi, by Dr. Sandwith 

Tiree Years in Persia, by E. B. Kastwick 
Jamison’s Life of Bertrand du Gues-lin 

Hoveb and Jerusalem, by Rev. G. Sandie 
Biographical Reminiscences, by Lord Lennox 
A Spring and Summer in Lapland 

Norway : the Road and the Fell, by C. Elton 
A Woman's Ransom, by F. W. Robinson 
History of Charles the Bold, by J. Fost-r Kirk 
Barbara's History, by Amelia B. Edwards 
Reign of Queen [lizabeth, by J. A. Froude 
Counsel and Comfort, by “ A. K. H. B.” 

My Beautiful Laly, by Thomas Woolner 
Speke’s Discovery of the Source of the Nile 
Heywoou's Vacation Tour at the Antipodes 
Life of Bishop Wilson, by Rev. John Keble 
Lowth’s Wanderer in Western France 

Poems, by Jean Lugelow 

Nothing Venture Nothing Have 

The Holy Roman Empire, by James Bryce 
The Age of the Gospel, by Rev. D. Moore 
Enoch Arden, by Alfred Tennyson 

A Guardian Augel. Wanted a Home 

loo Strange not to be Trae, by Lady Fullerton 
John Greswold, by the Author of “ Paul Ferroll ” 
Diaries of a Lady of Quality 

Goethe's Faust, Trauslated by Theodore Martin 











BOOKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION WILL ALSO BE ADDED WHEN 


READY IN NUMBERS PROPORTIONED TO THE ANTICIPATED DEMAND:— 


Livingstone’s Expedition to the Zambesi 
Palgrave’s Travels in Central Arabia 

Miss Meteyurd’s Life of Wedgwood 

Life aud Letters of Archbishop Whately 

The Companions of Socrates, by George Grote 
Howitt’s History of Discovery in Australia 

Dean Staniey’s Lectures. A New Series 

God in Histo: y, by C. C. J. Bunsen 

A Summer in Skye, by Alexander Smith 

The Harmonies of Nature, by !)r. Hartwig 
Henry Holbeach.——Left to the World 

History of England for toys, by Professor Kingsley 
Studies from the Holy Laud, by Hepworth Dixon 
Life of the Rev. F. W. Rovertson 

Peking and the Pekingese, by Dr. Rennie 
Hullah’'s Lectures on the History of Music 


AND SEVERAL 





Cawnpore, by G. O. Trevelyan 

Trojlope’s History of Florence 

The Regulir Swiss Round, by Rev. Harry Jones 
Mackenzie's Travels in Slavonia 

Huxley's El-meutary Physiology 

Kspinasse’s Life and ‘Times of Voltaire 

“Grasp your Nettle."—Only a Clod 

Owen’s Anatomy of the Vertebrate Animals 
The Prince's Progress, by Christina Rossetti 
Letters from KMgypt, by Lady Dutf Gordon 
Europe Beyond the Seas, by Lord Bury 
Letters on Engiand, by Louis Blane 

Miss Berry's Journal and Correspondence 
Cust’s Warriors of the Thirty Year's War 

The Legends of Old Cornwall, by Robert Hunt 
Boner's Transylvauia.——Frost and Fire 





| Never Forgouen. 
| Ten Years in Sweden, by au Old Bushman 


The Second impire, by Sir C. F. L. Wraxall 


| Church Politics und Church Prospects 


Jesse's Life of George the Third 
Langleyhaugh 





Staunton's Great Schoolsof Kugland 
Essays on Language, by Thomus Watts 
A Son of the Soul. ——Sey lla and Charybddis 


Spiritual Philosophy, by Joseph Henry Green 


Evenings with Working Peuple, by Dr. Macleod 
Christian Companionsuip for Reured Hours 


| Collected Writings of Edward [rving, Vols [V. and V. 
|} Tue Harvest of the Sea, by J. G. Bertram 


Hymus trom the Greek, by Rev E. H. Plumptre. 
Tue Hilyars aud the Burtous, by Henry Kingsley 


| Life aud Adventures of Sir G. B. L' strange 


NEW EDITIONS OF WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 


First-Class Subscription (for the Newest Books), ONE GUINEA per Annum and upwards, 


ACCORDING TO THE 


NUMBER OF VOLUMES 


REQUIRED, COMMENCING AT ANY DATE, 


Class B Subscription, HALF A GUINEA per Annum. 


MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 





NEW OXFORD 


STREET, LONDON. 
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